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THE PLAIN OF JEZREEL AND THE MOUNTAINS OF GILBOA 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD | 


CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Siandlens 


VoLuME X SEPTEMBER, 1897 NUMBER, 3 


THE questions now being answered in the realm of biblical 
study are by no means so simple as they were once thought, nor 
are they growing any too rapidly fewer. Although 
progress has undoubtedly been made in the con- 
structive work of criticism, its results have as yet by 
no means been so generally accepted as to leave certain matters. 
beyond further testing and possible rejection. To a greater 
extent than many sanguine persons declare are both testaments 
still in the crucible, and it would be by no means strange if a 
generation were to pass before anything like uniformity of 
opinion were reached. In the meantime investigation will con- 
tinue, new difficulties must be overcome, new hypotheses be 
tested, old truths be restated. Such an era can hardly fail to be 
like that in which we live—one of discussion and uncertainty. 
Even now questions at stake, though in reality largely outside 
the realm of religious experience, are so intimately joined with 
those that relate to that which is most precious in religious life, 
that it is impossible for them to be considered in entire separa- 
tion one from another, and they are and will inevitably be judged 
from the point of view of faith as well as from that of science 
The composition of the Pentateuch and the authorship of the 
Psalms, though in themselves purely literary questions, lead 
through a text or two of the gospels, straight to the depths of 


Christ’s consciousness, and are becoming the shibboleths of 
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orthodoxy. The relations of the synoptic gospels to each other 
and to the fourth gospel, are judged altogether incapable of 
investigation apart from the doctrine of inspiration and the 
divinity of Christ. Criticism and faith are bound up together in 
the bundle of Christian thought and will not be put asunder 


If it be unwise to ignore the certain continuance of criti- 
cism it is equally unwise to disregard the danger of carrying its 
purely literary and historical questions, involving so 
many old and cherished beliefs, to the wrong court 
of appeal. Already, in the absence of any acknowl- 
edged infallible arbiter, friend and foe are appealing to whatso- 
ever man or group of men seem to exhibit any interest whatever 
in the question under consideration. Volunteer champions offer 
services as earnest as they are often ignorant, and the argument 
of the investigator is forgotten in the literature of controversial 
peacemakers. But there is no agreement as to who shall sit in 
in judgment on the case. Reason undoubtedly must be 
supreme, but whose reason? 


WHO SHALL BE 
ARBITER? 


Is the irreligious scholar, no matter how great his linguistic 

or other acquirements, fitted to pronounce final judgment? In 
many particulars it must be granted he is singularly 

THE well fitted. He has the alert, disciplined intellect 


UNCHRISTIAN 


Soneuaa? that is needed in the weighing of evidence and the 


reaching of conclusions. He has the mass of data 
before his eye and induction has become habitual. But as a 
man whose sympathies are not with religion, whose interests lie 
with the literary form rather than with the moral content of the 
Scriptures, he is not competent to pronounce final judgment. 
His opinion is not worthless and may be often helpful, but the 
history of biblical study is full of the failures of such men to 
apprehend the truth of the Scriptures and hence the truth about 
the Scriptures, because of their inability to break free from a 
hostile bias. The absence of sensitive sympathy and the intu- 
ition of moral and religious truth and harmonies, which are 
indispensable for dealing satisfactorily with even the literary 
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side of Scripture, invalidates their judgment, as the absence of 
poetic sympathy invalidates the decisions of any student of 
poetry. 


Shall then the question be referred to the decision of the 
unlearned in full belief that vox populi vox dei? In politics it is 
the commonest custom for those who would appeal 
Tue to the prejudice and baseness of men to hold up to 
THEOLOGICAL... 
Demagoque? ‘idicule the attempts of ‘theorizing. professors” 
and “unpractical reformers.” Nothing is easier 
than to flatter masses of men into a conviction that their patridt- 
ism and political sagacity are far superior to that of the scholarly 
investigator of social questions. In politics men who thus illegiti- 
mately endeavor to set ‘‘the people” against other classes are 
recognized as demagogues—scandalous travesties of true pop- 
ular leaders, no less dangerous than‘ contemptible. For ‘the 
people” have never shown themselves omniscient, indeed they 
have seldom failed to bring misfortune upon themselves when- 
ever they have attempted to conduct governments after exclud- 
ing men of education and professional training. It may well be 
doubted whether the wisdom or the patriotism of the Jacobin 
was greater than that of his victim. 

These things may in a figure be transferred to the sphere of 
theology. Admitting the limitations of unchristian scholarship, 
is it anything less than demagogism to proclaim that scholarship 
is untrue to its trust, and that the only real supporters of truth, 
the sole persons capable of deciding questions in biblical study 
are the unlettered, the unthinking “ people ?”’ 


Suppose the charge against scholarship be made without this 
unworthy spirit, is it any the less fallacious? 

As we reject as final the opinion of the unchristian scholar 
shall we accept as final that of the unscholarly Christian? It is 
impossible to deny the value of the judgment of an unlettered, 
pious man in matters of morals and religion. As out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings was ordained praise, so to the 
uneducated and simple have been sometimes revealed things hid 
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from the wise and prudent. Were the questions raised by criti- 
cism exclusively those of conduct, the conditions of their solution 
would be radically different. But they are his- 
rm torical and literary, and competency to grasp intu- 
UNSCHOLARLY 
Curistian? _—itively a truth in morals and religion does not 
imply competency to pronounce upon questions 
that are literary and historical. On the sole ground that he is 
“spiritually minded” the opinion of a man is worth no more 
concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch than it is concern- 
ing the authorship of the Letters of Junius. How could it be? 
Does deep religious experience by itself reveal historic and criti- 
cal facts to the untaught mind? Will it tell who wrote the book 
of Esther or the number of Passovers in our Lord’s ministry? 
But the antithesis is untrue to facts when choice is narrowed 
to the unscholarly Christian and the unchristian scholar. For is 
the scholar always irreligious and without spiritual experience? 
Is he by the mere fact of his scholarship an outcast of the Lord’s 
flock, and, with strange reversion of the Pharisee’s word, because 
he knows the law, is he accursed? May it not be possible that in 
the midst of his daily labor over the words and sentences of the 
Bible he as well as the unlettered man may have glimpses of 
God’s truth, and as he draws near to sacred mysteries sometimes 
catch an accent of the Holy Ghost as well as of the grammarian? 
Does one so quickly forget that Jesus judged the scribe who 
became a member of the kingdom, capable of bringing forth 
treasures from his learning? Let us have done with this dema- 
gogue’s trick of playing class against class in the world of 
theology and rather recognize the capacities of all its members. 
For may not they meet in some man or men? 


The most trustworthy court before whom to try the causes of 
the higher criticism and all other forms of biblical study, is com- 
posed of men who have both the proper religious 

ee and the proper literary training. Such Christian 
scholars are by no means as numerous as we might 

wish, but they are by no means uncommon. Trained in exact habits 
of investigation and thought, they are yet honest believers in the 
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truths of Christianity; seeking to be impartial in their search 
for truth, they count the testimony of religious experience one 
of the data upon which to build inductions ; with broader horizon 
than the unlettered believer, they have his faith in a risen Lord. 
I{nfallible they cannot be, but they are less likely to fall into 
error than men who have faith without knowledge, or knowledge 
without faith, and in their hands (if one may venture to prophesy) 
will lie whatever settlement of critical questions our generation 
or its successor is likely to attain. 
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JESUS AS A TEACHER. 


By CHARLES F, THWING, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Adelbert College and Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE personality of the teacher is of primary importance. Its 
importance is no less in the constitution and character of Jesus, 
the teacher, than it is in the character and constitution of any 
one who isa teacher. Great teachers are great personalities 
The philosophic truth underlying the oft-repeated and wise 
remark of Garfield in reference to Mark Hopkins, himself the 
log, is that a great manhood is a prerequisite of great worth as 
a teacher. The power of the elder Agassiz as a teacher—and 
his power as a teacher was as great as his power as a scientist — 
lay in his vigorous and enthusiastic personality. The great work 
that Andover Theological Seminary did in the middle years of 
this fast-dying century was done} more largely by Edwards A. 
Park than by any other member of a faculty distinguished for 
its able and great men. The power of Park was derived, and is 
still derived, be it said with gratitude, largely from his virile 
personality. If one should ask American students whence they 
received greater advantage in college, from their teachers as 
teachers or through these same men as persons, the answer 
would without doubt be that the personality of their teachers 
was of far greater worth than any instruction which they con- 
veyed. Students forget teaching. They never forget the 
teacher. Therefore, the personality of Jesus, the teacher, is of 
primary importance. 

In the personality of Jesus, the teacher, are two conspicuous 
elements. The first I shall call unity. This unity was consti- 
tuted of the elements of his character through a union of con- 
tradictories. His personality was symmetrical, but its symmetry 
was composed, like a circle, of curves, which were so joined 


together as to constitute a beautiful and perfect whole. For in 
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him are found elements which do not usually coéxist. He was 
a philosopher, and dealth with general truth. He was also a 
scientist, for he dealt with truth most specific and individual. 
He was possessed of imagination, and certain of his sentences 
lack only rhythm to make them poetry. But he also was a 
metaphysician, dealing with abstractions. He loved truth, but 
he also loved men. He cared for individuals, and some of his 
most significant sermons were preached to a single hearer; and 
he also was a master of assemblies, and the very title of The 
Sermon on the Mount may be significant of the greater number 
whom he was able to address on the supreme occasion. His 
first words recorded refer to his being about his heavenly 
“Father’s business ;’’ and yet he was a dutiful son to Mary and 


to Joseph. Many remarks of his show that he was a mystic, 
and yet there is evidence for believing that he possessed great 
practical ability. He combined the‘intuitive capacity and the 
executive. He knew that he possessed large power, and yet his 
power was so great that he had the power to give up his power. 
In face and form and temperament he had the delicacy and 
purity of a woman, and yet we know he was possessed of mascu- 


line strength and vigor. We have no record that he was ever 
sick, and yet we know how sympathetic he was with sickness. 
Apparently, though always in health, he had none of that 
brusqueness or indifference that often goes along with perfect 
health. We believe that he never sinned, yet how forgiving he 
was of sinners! His education was like that of most Jewish 
youths of that time, largely biblical and rabbinical, yet the rec- 
ord is that he “ knew what was in man.” His will was persist- 
ent, and yet it was not unwilling to yield. His conscience and 
moral nature were pure and white, yet he was not of hardness of 
spirit or arrogance. He gave himself thoroughly to others, yet 
he was himself self-contained and reserved. He did not neglect 
rites and ceremonies, and yet he knew what was essential and 
what accidental and incidental. In many respects he was con- 
servative, and yet he combined in himself many elements of 
radicalism. He lived much with men, yet the individuality of 
his character was retained. Often he went away alone from the 
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crowds that flocked about him, yet he was no ascetic. He 
seemed equally at home in Judea and Galilee. He united what 
we call the heathen virtues of self-knowledge, self-reverence, and 
self-control, with what we are pleased to denominate the 
“Christian graces.” In a word, he joined together elements of 
character which we usually regard as contradictory. His per- 
sonality was a unit because of the union of these opposing 
elements. 

A second element of his personality was the simple element 
of love. He was love. Love was the spring of his coming, love 
the parable of his wisdom, love the miracle of his work, love 
the life he lived, love the death he died. He was both the mes- 
sage and the messenger of love. In every man who proposes 
to be a teacher love is of supreme significance. The great 
schoolmaster of England in the first half of the century was 
Arnold of Rugby. Not so great a scholar as some of his con- 
temporaries, he was greater than any one in the love which he 
had for the boys under his charge. It was his love for them 
which has made the few years in which he was master a red 
letter time in English educational annals. Archbishop Whately 
said of him, ‘‘ He was attached to his family, as if he had no 
friends; to his friends as if he had no family; and to his coun- 
try as if he had no friends or relations.” In the last years of 
the century a similar example is seen in Benjamin Jowett of 
Balliol. It is not as the translator of Plato that Jowett has 
lived in English life and is to live. It is not as a great scholar 
in either Greek or philosophy that Jowett has proven to be or is 
to be a power. Rather Jowett passes into English and human 
life as the master of Balliol College, and the master of Balliol 
College was a man who loved his students. One of his students, 
Mr. Harrison, writes of him: “I had been struck down at Oxford 
by diphtheria. Jowett sent me fruit and books— Boswell’s 
Johnson and Miss Austen’s novels, and beef tea from the college 
kitchen; and often braved the risk of infection to.come and sit 
with me, and talk with me, and cheer me up. So it was now 
again at Malvern, where I lay ill on his hands for some time, 
having caught a mixture of scarlet fever and measles which was 
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going about the neighborhood. He was kindness itself—as 
tender and solicitous as a woman.” In a word, Jowett got no 
small share of his power over Englishmen through loving them. 
Christ was love. This was the chief element of his personality, 
as his personality is the great element in him as a teacher. 
Next in importance to the personality of the teacher is the 
content of what he teaches. It is at once to be said that Christ 
left no writings. It is significant that the great teacher of the 
Greeks and the great teacher of the Jews wrote not a word. 
Socrates had his Xenophon and his Plato. Christ also, let me 
say without irreverence, had his John and his Mark. Therefore, 
the teachings of Christ are to be gathered up from the records 
made by the synoptists and by the author of the fourth gospel. 
Let us not forget how very slight these records are. I hold in 
my hand alittle book called Zhe Very Words of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. It is, as the-title indicates, simply a 
record of the sayings of Christ as recorded in the four gospels. 
It is a volume of only a hundred and four pages. Jesus appar- 
ently made no attempt to preserve his utterances. This very 
fact, by the way, forms the material for a very strong argument 
for the inspiration of the writers of the gospels. But from what 
is recorded it is not difficult to gather up the main body of his 
teachings. Although it may be the veriest commonplace to 
say it, yet let me put down that Jesus was a religious teacher. 
The truth which he presented was religious truth. It is declared 
that the word he spake is truth, but that word is a religious word 
and that truth religious truth. He had no purpose to convey 
to man historical or scientific, or, as such, metaphysical truth. 
If one should say that the body of the message that he spoke to 
humanity was theological, that he wished to present a science of 
God, each reader of the gospel would at once recognize the fair- 
ness and the comprehensiveness of the remark. For he does 
have much to say of God as his father and of God as the father 
of humanity, and also respecting the relations of God to 
humanity and of humanity to God. But he is also an ethical 
teacher. If one should affirm that the ethical element was quite 
as conspicuous as the religious, certain theologians would not 
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deny the affirmation. For he does have much to say in respect 
to the relations of men to each other. Are not the social teach- 
ings of Jesus made conspicuous these last days? He discourses 
of the cardinal virtues of justice, temperance, forbearance, and 
self-control; and the Sermon on the Mount does not neglect 
those graces which constitute so large a share of the beauty of 
human character. If, furthermore, one should declare that his 
teachings have relation to this life conspicuously, the ground 
of the remark would not be difficult to discover. If, also, one 
should see fit to assert that his doctrines referred more eminently 
to the life to come, no one would be so bold as to make denial. 
The great theme, of human character and its enlargement and 
enrichment, the doing away with sin, which disintegrates and 
destroys human character, prayer, the placing of one’s self in 
the most intimate relations with the maker and creator and 
benefactor of all, confidence in God, obedience to God, and 
heeding the intimations of God’s pleasure, humility — compar- 
ing one’s self with the infinite standards of being, and judging 
one’s self in respect to these standards—the sense of values, 
first things to be made first and secondary things second —these 
are the great, the everlasting themes to which he gives his 
thought and which he presents to his pupils. 

We are not to forget that these are the greatest and the eter- 
nal truths. Our systems of science and of philosophy have 
their day and they cease to.be. What man has to say of any 
one of them is only an adumbration of the light of infinite truth. 
The Christ took these same themes and shed upon them a 
radiance of words such as man never spake, and impressed the 
truths of these themes with a force which no human will ever 
used. 

It is to be remarked that the message which Jesus spake was 
an integral part of his own personality. It was not the utter- 
ance of scholarship; it was the utterance of intuition of life. 
Such unity of teaching and character has never been witnessed, 
He spake the truth because he was the truth ; and the truth which 
he spoke got to itself greater power through coming forth from 
his essential character. His teaching had life because it came 
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forth from his own life. It was the life of truth and the truth of 
life. 

Before I write a word in reference to the method of Jesus as 
a teacher, I wish to consider, and briefly, the circumstances of 
his teaching. He was not a member of any institution. He had 
none of those institutional relations and helps which the modern 
teacher usually associates himself with. He was elected by no 
school board. He was not the subject of a body of trustees. 
He had no text-book. If the Hebrew Scriptures were very 
familiar to him, as they probably were, we have yet only a few 
records of his drawing from them texts for remark. His texts 
he found in the incidents of gladness and sadness, in the death 
and burial of a friend, in the request of a young man, in the sug- 
gestiveness of the farmer sowing seed, or of the growth of the 
crop or of the reaping of the harvest. The flight of a bird, the 
sight of a lily, the flash of a lamp in the temple, the flowing of a 
spring, were any one sufficient for him to speak words that will 
live in men’s thoughts and on men’s lips so long as the mind 
thinks, or as the heart feels or the tongue speaks. His lecture 
room was found in the street corner in Jerusalem, or in the fields 
of Galilee or on the mountain side in Samaria. He illustrates 
the truth of the remark that the teacher, the teacher, THE TEACHER 
is more, infinitely more, than either the teaching or the circum- 
stances of the teaching. 

The method of Jesus as a teacher, like the content of his 
teaching, contained nothing recondite. His method is the method 
of the wisest teachers from the time of Socrates to the time of 
Agassiz. The teacher, as distinguished from the preacher, 
explains. His primary appeal is to the reason and to the intellect. 
But, unlike too many teachers, he does not over-explain. He is 
free from the common fault of throwing too much light into the 
eyes of his pupils. It is possible to blind with an excess of 
light. He excites curiosity; he lays down principles ; he per- 
mits and urges their application by those for whom they are laid 
down. To Nicodemus he speaks in a way more dark than the 
night which surrounds both the teacher and the student. To the 
woman at the well he speaks in a way to be contrasted with the 
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clearness of the water, of which both probably drank. His 
method is the method of planting seed. He puts truth into the 
human mind, trusting the human mind and trusting the truth, 
assured that truth is fitted for the human mind, and the human 
mind for the truth. He commits each to the other. It is also 
to be remarked that he respects the individuality of the students. 
To the rich young man he offers a message quite unlike that 
which he offers to Nicodemus, as to Nicodemus he offers a mes- 
sage quite different from that which he speaks to Zaccheus. 
One can well believe that he spoke to John in a way in which he 
did not speak to Peter and to James, and that he spoke to the 
three members of his inner cabinet in a way in which he did not 
speak to the other nine. 

Let it also be said as an element of his method that he was 
interesting. Byron once said that he would not philosophize, he 
would be read. There is much of philosophy, much of theology 
in the teachings of Christ, but the philosophy and the theology 
are not the most apparent things. The human mind is so made 
that it delights inthe story. Christ’s parables are stories. Is it 
not said that without a parable he did not speak unto them? 
Multitudes flocked about him not only to see the wonderful 
works which he was doing, but also to hear the none the less 
wonderful words that he spoke. I am sure that little children 
were won to him not only by the sweetness of his personality, 
but also by the graciousness of his ‘speech. 

The result of the service of Christ as a teacher was not appa- 
rent when he died. Christ had selected as his immediate disci- 
ples twelve men with whom he had been in more or less intimate 
association for about three years. These twelve men were not 
so ignorant, in my judgment, at the beginning of this association 
with him as is usually believed. They probably were of the bet- 
ter sort of citizens. The teaching and the association of these 
three years had not made a very deep impression upon their 
intellect, or heart, or their will. Certainly one of the twelve proved 
himself to be thoroughly corrupt. The other eleven evidently 
believed that the death of their teacher was the death of what- 
ever of hope they held respecting a revolution in the Hebrew race, 
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or in human society. If the effect of the teaching of Jesus on 
the twelve was so slight, the effect of the teaching on the seventy 
could have been no more impressive. - The results, therefore, of 
his work as a teacher, like the results of the work of many 
another teacher, were not apparent at the time of his surrender- 
ing that work. As Socrates had his Alcibiades, so Jesus had his 
Judas. As Socrates had his Plato, so Jesus had his John, and as 
Socrates had by one remove his Aristotle, so also had Jesus his 
Paul. Plato gave to humanity the sentiments and the mysticism 
of Socrates, and preserved them for the lasting use of men. 
‘John, under the guidance of inspiration, preserved Christ’s con- 
versation with Nicodemus, the teachings of Jesus as to the bread 
and water of life, the account of the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
the most recondite words that he spoke respecting himself as the 
good shepherd, the vine, and the son of his Father. Aristotle 
drew out into logical order and relationships, and applied to the 
diverse work of men the lasting principles of the human mind 
which Plato had expressed as sentiments, which Socrates had 
himself uttered in conversation. So Paul put forth in the form 
of logic, with acute reasoning, the eternal principles of the love 
of God to man, and the duties which man owes to God. But for 
Paul and for John, and for other writers of the New Testament, 
the source, the origin, the spring of all that they wrote are found 
in the teachings of Jesus. Today allthis is evident. But it was 
not at all evident when Jesus spoke the last of his seven words 
on the cross. For him as for other great teachers the passage 
of time and revolution of conditions were necessary for under- 
standing the significance of his message. And who would venture 
to say that we have even now come to an adequate appreciation 
of his teaching ? 
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FROM JENIN TO NAZARETH. 


I. THE PLAIN OF JEZREEL AND BEISAN. 


[By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE direct and ordinary route from Jenin to Nazareth leads 
straight across the plain of Esdraelon and requires about seven 
hours’ easy riding. But apart from its historical associations, 
and the anticipation of the first glimpse of Nazareth among its 
hills, the road is but faintly interesting. If one takes the less 
direct route by Zerin he has the added interest of a nearer view 
of the mountains of Gilboa and a visit to the miserably filthy 
village that stands on the isolated elevation on which Naboth 
tilled his vineyard and Ahab built his palace. Yet even then 
the day’s ride is but a necessary evil by which one passes over 
from the borders of Old Testament history to those of the 
New—a sort of geographical apocrypha standing betweenr 
Malachi and Matthew. At Zerin, however, one may turn sharp 
to the right and go eastward towards the Jordan and over this 
unusual and altogether circuitous road arrive at Nazareth after a 
few days’ trip in comparatively unvisited regions where the 
traces of the Greco-Roman civilization so little observed in 
Judea and Samaria will serve well as an introduction to Galilean 
life in the time of Christ. 

No one can come down from the heights of Jenin into the 
plain of Esdraelon without thinking of its immense military 
possibilities. To the west is Carmel thrusting itself out into the 
Mediterranean as a breakwater for the one natural harbor 
between Beirit and Egypt; before one are the passes that lead 
through the hills of Galilee; behind are those that lead to 
Samaria ; while to the east are the fords of the Jordan that bind the 
Hauran to the plain and sea. To say nothing of the temptations 
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of the great rich plain itself, it is Palestine’s inevitable battle 
field for north and south, east and west. And warlike indeed 
are the memories the plain recalls. On the slopes of Zerin 
the hosts of Israel camped just before the fatal day on Gilboa; 


VIEW FROM JENIN ACROSS ESDRAELON TO THE GALILEAN HILLS 


across the plain Joram watched the approach of his assassin 
Jehu. Over to the north where once stood a crusader’s castle 
Bonaparte with a handful of men put to flight twenty-odd thou- 
sand Syrians, Pharaoh Necho defeated the unfortunate Josiah, 
and the “mother in Israel” with the aid of Barak and the 
ancient torrent Kishon defeated Sisera. Yet nothing can be 
more peaceful than the Esdraelon of today. From Zerin (and 
indeed from a little farther east) to the sea the plain is thoroughly 
cultivated, the rights of pasturage claimed by the Bedouin having 
been in some way disposed of. The local trail from Zerin to 
the main path to Beisan often gets lost among newly ploughed 
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fields, and one finds oneself riding across furrows and standing 
grain. 

Not far from Zerin is Ain Jalud or Fountain of Goliath, a 
noble pool with springs in a great cave at the foot of the hills 


and every morning filled with 
the black cattle of the Arabs, 
If Colonel Conder be correct, 
Gideon chose his three hundred 
heroes from those who lapped 
water like a dog at this spring, 
and with them pursued the Mid- 
ianites down the valley toward 
Beisan. From this point the 
plain of Jezreel dips gently east- 
ward watered by the brook Jalud which flows from this pool. 
The path runs parallel with the brook, though distant a few rods 
on the foot of the mountains of Gilboa. It is much used by 
native travelers to and from the east of Jordan, and one meets 
frequent small trains of camels loaded with the highly prized 
millstones from the Hauran. Singularly enough, a little distance 
from the pool we met an Arab riding furiously in search of a lost 
child. But all likeness to the story of Jesus disappeared as we 
overtook the mother. She rode impassively away on a miserable 
little donkey, apparently indifferent as to the fate of her child. 
Perhaps a third of the way 
from Zerin to Beisan, and not 
very far from the ruins of an 
ancient village, there is a second 
pool at the foot of a small palm 
Like Ain Jalud this pool was 
filled with black cattle and we 
were forced to look for shade a 
little up on the side of the moun- —————— ™ 
min undera greet cock. Fron 
the elevation thus gained the view was far more beautiful than 
the descriptions of too many travelers would lead one to expect. 
There was nowhere any reminder of the stern hillsides of Judea, 
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beautiful though they had seemed in their bareness. Between us 
and che plain there trickled a little brook of deliciously clear 
water in which numerous small fish were swimming. Below us 
stretched the plain of Jezreel from Zerin to Beisan, with Esdra- 
elon beyond, dotted with the black tents and flocks and herds 
of the Bedouin, broken into great patches of green and red, 
gray and yellow, and rolling up gently on its northern side to 
the foothills of Galilee. From east to west the horizon was 
bounded by mountains —those of Moab with their incomparable 
purple haze, Little Hermon with its white we/y, and far to the 
north Hermon itself with its snowy summit, a not impossible 
rival of the Jungfrau herself. 

The path along the foot of the mountains of Gilboa, with all 
its reminders of the fate of the first king of Israel, is from this 
point always in clear view of 
the Tell at Beisan, and it is 
impossible to escape the quite 
unjustifiable feeling that one is 
leaving the lands of the Bible 
and entering those of classical 
antiquity. One’s attention, at 
any rate, is rapidly diverted 
from religion to archeology 
and agriculture. The large 
plain, though less cultivated 
than Esdraelon, and far more 
at the mercy of the Bedouins, 
is so well watered that it could 
be made a veritable garden with 
small effort. As it is the Arabs 
attempt a rather unusual amount of irrigation, and we passed 
several groups of men engaged in repairing the trenches, some- 
times with the aid of naked boys working in the water itself, 
sometimes by the use of a curious spade which one man held 
and three others on the opposite side of the trench lifted by 
means of a rope with all the rhythm of dancers. Yet no mat- 
ter how great the labor bestowed upon them, no provision is 
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made for crossing these trenches and one rides through them 
to the great damage of their mud walls. 

The present town of Beisan is a miserable collection of mud 
huts reinforced with sheets of tin cut from the Russian petro- 
leum cans that have lately begun to play a considerable réle in 
Arab life. With the possible exception of Zerin (and several 
others) it is the filthiest, worst smelling town in Palestine, and 


any stray camper will do well to 
pitch his tent as near as pos- 
sible to the edge of the crater- 
like valley in which are the best 
preserved traces of the ancient 
Scythopolis and from the center 
of which rises the truncated cone 
of the Tell. From this point of 
ec view, nearly as well as from the 

top of the Tell, it is easy to see 
how the city became the head of the Decapolis. At least 
four brooks flow by the site of the city. The brook Jalud cuts 
its way to the north of the Tell, and thence flows straight on to 
enter the Jordan near the ford that led to Pella. Of the 
three other brooks, one flows into the Jalud and the other two ina 
southwest direction into the Jordan. Thus the portion of the city 
near the fortress stood at the end of the valley of Jezreel and 
at the head of a miniature delta spreading out through various 
valleys to the Jordan three hundred feet below. So great was 
its water supply that the surrounding country might be turned 
into a marsh intime of war. But this was not all. These con- 
verging approaches led from numerous fords of the Jordan to the 
natural highway to the sea—the plains of Jezreel and Esdraelon. 
Both to the north and the south the land rises in great hills that 
plunge precipitously into the Jordan valley, and afford but indi- 
rect and dangerous routes to the west. From the top of the 
Tell at Beisan one can look not merely back over the plain 
as far as Zerin, but up and down the Jordan valley and the 
opposite hill country of the Decapolis from Gadara to far south 
of Pella, and all this territory had no westward outlet except the 
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plain of Jezreel. The city, in a word, commanded the converging 
points of the roads leading from the Hauran to the Mediter- 
ranean. 


That the ancient town had an importance equal to its oppor- 
tunities appears immediately from its ruins. To judge from 
these, the city stretched quite beyond the limits set by the few 
traces of walls for at least two miles along the edge of the Jor- 
dan valley and must have been at least a mile broad. It is true 
that anyone fresh from the monumental piles of brick and 
concrete in Rome will feel at first disappointment in the heaps 
of basalt and the occasional limestone columns that stand out 
here from the gardens and fields. But more detailed examination 
shows not only traces of considerable architectural and artistic 
taste, but also introduces one far more completely than can 
even the long line of pillars at Sebustieh to the chief char- 
acteristics of Greco-Roman towns—the colonnaded street, the 
theater and other places of public amusement, the temple, and 
the fortress. 

The first of the ruins which one is likely to visit are those of 
the theater. These stand just*over the edge of the great basin 
made by the Jalud. It was not 
a very large building, a little 
more than a semicircle, perhaps 
180 feet across, with twelve tiers 
of seats. In many particulars it 
is badly preserved, the seats be- 
ing quite broken, the stage long - 
since destroyed and turned into 
a garden, and the vomitoria used ; 
for stables, while even the ends 
of the great semicircle are in sad dilapidation. Yet as one 
stands on one of these ends he can still see the sweep of the 
walls with the traces of the seats, the openings of the entrances, 
and the receivers for brass sounding boards. Looked at from 
the rear the ruins are much more complete. The basalt walls 
are tolerably well preserved, and the masonry of the inclined 
arched passageways is as solid as on the day it was made. 
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It is a most singular feeling that comes over one as, after 
climbing up over fallen blocks of basalt, he pushes away the 
tall grass and bushes and looks down into one of these corridors, 
now used by the Arabs as shelters for goats and cattle. But 
the sense of the futility of human effort, not unmingled with the 
chronic indignation at the Turkish misrule that traveling in the 
altered country always begets, grows deeper as one crosses 
the brook on pieces of broken columns, makes his way over the 
hill that projects into the upper part of the basin, sees here and 
there pieces of carved basalt worked into the walls of hovels, 
and bits of marble decorating the tombs of village worthies, and 
after clambering over some acres of basalt stones that mark the 
sites of the old houses, finally looks down upon the wall, almost 
covered with vegetation, that is the only reminder of the hippo- 
drome. The marble seats that once lined the great building 
have almost entirely disappeared, the goal (if indeed it be the 
goal) is broken to its base, the very ground itself seems sinking 
into the vaults beneath. 

On the hill to the northwest of the theater there are a few 
columns of marble that were probably a part of a temple, for 
near by is the marble base and 


the basalt slab with the care- 
fully cut groove for catching the 
blood, that formed the top of the 
altar. It was impossible for two 
men to turn over the base, but on 
the three sides exposed to view 
no inscription was to be seen. 

In the valley at the foot of 
the Tell there are a number of 
stumps of limestone columns, perhaps a yard in diameter, which 
evidently mark the line of a colonnade that ran easterly from 
the vicinity of the theater, with a branch running at right angles 
and bisecting the valley between the Tell and the western edge of 
the valley. Ata point near the junction of these two streets of 
columns there is standing a pillar with a simply carved bracket 
on its southern side, as if intended to carry some arch or beam. 
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On the Tell itself there are a few reminders of the old for- 
tress that once covered it. On the north side are a piece of the 
old wall and the ruins of the gate, one side of which shows 
strikingly in the spring of the ruined arch the difference between 
the masonry of the Romans, with 
its large, well-jointed stones, and 
that of the Arabs, with its ill- 
matched, rough pieces of rock. 
Farther up are the remains of 
vaulted chambers and a few of 
the tiers of the wall. At places 
the ground sounds hollow, as if 
there were other vaulted cham- 
bers yet unopened, but the Arabs en 
will doubtless soon ruin all this masonry in their search for 
treasures and antiquities. From the Tell one gets a charming 
view of the little valley, with its columns and bridges (one 
at least being of Roman origin), and also of the surrounding 
country. But nowhere is the desolation of a natural paradise 
more evident. The few palms and the little fields tilled by the 
Arabs make only more evident the waste of possibilities in this 
naturally luxuriant region. What other city in the world has at 
its back potential miles of grain and at its feet a well-watered 
valley, with an almost tropical 
climate ? 

And from the Tell one can 
also see how real are the extraor- 
dinary possibilities for excava- 
tion pointed out by Professor 
Smith. It is impossible to doubt 
that in the little valley about 
the Tell are the remains of one 
of the richest of the Greco- 
Roman cities in Palestine. All that is wanted would be to put 
the Jalud to some simple hydraulic uses and sweep the débris 
into the great valley below. If such excavations might possi- 
bly fail in furnishing illustrations of biblical history, it would 
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certainly furnish much material throwing light upon Greco- 
Roman life in the immediate vicinity of the region in which the 
most of Christ’s life was passed. But until either agriculture or 
excavation touches this isolated spot it is likely to remain as it 
is today, the abode of dirt and jackals and the victim of Turk- 
ish administration. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT WISDOM (CHOKMA),. 


By PROFESSOR D. M. WELTON, Pu.D., D.D. 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 


Tue Hebrew word chokma, as used in the Old Testament, 
stands for wisdom, both divine (Prov. 3: 19) and human (Dan. 
1:17). As expressive of the latter it has both a general and a 
special meaning. Its general meaning is somewhat varied, a 
knowledge, ¢. g., of nature (1 Kings 4:33), of human affairs 
(isa. 19:11), the gift of poetic and sententious speech (1 Kings 
4:32), skill to foretell the future, to interpret dreams, and to con- 
jure (Ex. 7:11; Dan. 5:11) being all comprehended under the 
term. Among the Hebrews the wise man (chakam) was the learned — 
man in general (Jer. 8:9), whether in the character of judge 
(1 Kings 3:28), or ruler (Deut. 34:9), or artificer (Ex. 28: 3; 
31:6; Jer. 10:9), or cunning and subtle man (Job 5:13; cf 2 
Sam. 13:3; 20: 16). 

In the more special signification of the word, it denotes wis- 
dom with a strong ethical quality, as rooting itself in the fear of 
the Lord, and applying the truths of divine revelation to the 
various relations and circumstances of life— wisdom, in a word, 
as inclusive of all virtue. In this sense it is frequently repre- 
sented by the Hebrew word tushiya (Prov. 2:7; 3:21; 8:14; 
18:1; Job11:6; 12:16; 26:3), which the Revised Version ren- 
ders by ‘sound wisdom,” and which means well being and wisdom 
in one. The definition given by James of the wisdom that is 
from above (3:17) not inaptly expresses the higher meaning of 
the Old Testament chokma, and in giving this definition James 
may have had this word in mind. 

The Old Testament wisdom wears a decidedly philosophical 
aspect; and while it can hardly be affirmed that the Hebrews 
had a philosophy in the form of a well-defined system, it must 


yet be admitted that in their striving after objective wisdom 
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the essential elements of philosophy were present. Not a few 
scholars have regarded philosophy as an exercise of the human 
intellect carried on according to strictly logical and scientific 
methods; and as thus understood it admittedly had no place 
among the early Hebrews or indeed among any of the older 
eastern nations. But philosophy looked at in the light of its 
etymology, and as the whole method and practice of the oldest 
Greek philosophers down to the time of Aristotle demonstrates, 
is simply a love of wisdom; an earnest endeavor to find a theo 
retical and practical solution of the contradictions and enigmas 
which have ever obtruded themselves upon the attention of 
thoughtful men. Even within the domain of heathendom may 
be discovered that tendency of mind which is the essence of 
philosophy. Whenever men have tried to solve the mysteries 
which they have discovered in the world within them and in the 
world without them, they have philosophized. 

In Solomon’s time Jewish thought had begun to concern 
itself with the great moral problems of the world. Reflecting 
upon the world presented by revelation, it sought to acquaint 
itself with those subjects which are not directly determined in 
revelation, and hence arose the Old Testament chokma, or what 
may be designated the philosophy of the Hebrews. 

This philosophy bears some resemblance, indeed, to that of 
other nations in that it concerns itself, not with the ordinances 
and history of the theocracy, but with cosmical arrangements 
and the moral relations of men. On this account it has been 
likened to the physics and ethics of the Greeks. Still, the Old 
Testament wisdom (chokma) is essentially different from the 
latter. It is based, indeed, like the Greek philosophy, upon 
observations of nature and human affairs, and especially upon 
the hoarded experiences of past generations (Job 5:27; 8:8; 
12: 7-12; Isa. 40: 21, 28); but in these investigations it has the 
advantage of planting its feet on the solid ground of God’s 
revelation and starting with a supernaturalistic assumption to 
which the Greek wisdom can make no claim. 

It never entered into the thought of the Old Testament sage 
to prove the existence of God, or the creation of the world by 
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him; for the first of these truths is assumed, and the second 
expressly declared in Gen. 1:1, and the denier of these truths is 
deemed a fool (Ps. 14:1). In the Hebrew literature of wisdom 
the questions concerning the origin of the world and evil, which 
play a conspicuous part in the philosophy of ancient and modern 
times, are only incidentally discussed, and then only in their 
bearing upon practical morality. 

While the Old Testament wisdom forms with the law and 
prophecy a special province of knowledge, it is yet in an impor- 
tant sense independent of them. The facts of divine revelation 
and the theocratic ordinances constitute simply the soil in which 
wisdom roots itself—the soil upon which spring up not merely a 
practical piety, but an impulse to knowledge. It was while the 
Levitical institutions were regularly performing their functions 
and the Mosaic ordinances were impressing their stamp more 
and more indelibly upon the life of the nation that the leading 
minds, with the king at their head, gave themselves up to a 
deeper search into things human and divine, and so reached the 
idea of the Old Testament wisdom (chokma). 

The chokma did not certainly approve of heathenism, but it 
took no part with the prophecy in the struggle of the latter 
against it; it confined itself rather to the task of discovering 
and emphasizing general religious-moral truth and using it for 
the ennobling of the Israelites as men. 

Taken in its widest extent, the circle of the chokma literature 
embraces the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Songs. These books constitute its code. And remember- 
ing the practical character of the chokma instruction— its 
adaptability to promote practical piety——it might be said that 
Job teaches men how to suffer well, the Psalms how to pray 
well, Proverbs how to act well, Ecclesiastes how to enjoy well, 
and the Song of Songs how to love well. 

The books more specially marked by this literature are Job, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. The description of wisdom in Job 
28: 12 ff. is sufficiently like that in Prov. 8: 25 ff. to suggest the 
same source—the same school of thought. Job is represented 


as ‘‘the greatest of all the men of the East” (1:3), with whose | 
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wisdom that of Solomon is expressly compared (1 Kings 4: 30). 
The Book of Job abounds with apothegms of the proverb type, 
one of which became the motto and theme of the Book of 
Proverbs: “The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil, that is understanding” (Job 28:28; Prov. 9:10). 
The problem with which the Book of Job deals is: Why do the 
righteous suffer? And its aim is to controvert the theory dom- 
inant at the time when it was written, that suffering is a sign of 
the divine displeasure and presupposes sin on the part of the 
sufferer. The scenes amid which the poem of Job is placed could 
hardly have occurred to a Hebrew mind before the wide con- 
tact with the Gentile world which Solomon’s reign opened up. 

While in Prov. 1:20 wisdom is introduced as a person, 
speaking as a woman, uttering her voice in the streets, in 
Ecclesiastes the writer seems to identify himself with the wis- 
dom with which he was so highly gifted in such way that 
wisdom appears to speak through him. His twofold object 
appears to have been: first, to show where happiness could not 
be found, and, second, where it might. The/first lesson of the 
book is, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” and the second, 
“Fear God and keep his commandments.” The Book of 
Proverbs, however, stands at the head of what have been called 
the sapiential books of the Old Testament. It is preéminently 
rich in its lessons of practical wisdom. Its central principle is that 
goodness is wisdom and vice and wickedness folly. It contains 
the aphorisms of particular sages and sets forth the fundamental 
principles in which the true wisdom of life is established. 

The golden age of the chokma literature of the Hebrews 
began with the reign of Solomon. In response to his request of 
the Lord to be enriched with wisdom and knowledge (2 Chron. 
1: 7-12) the Lord endowed and honored him with a larger 
measure of these than was enjoyed by any of his contemporaries 
(2 Chron. 9:23). When the queen of Sheba heard his answers 
to her questions—her riddles, that is, or other ingenious puz- 
zles (chidhoth) designed to test his sagacity, she exclaimed: 
“Happy are thy men, happy are these, thy servants, which 


. stand continually before thee, and that hear thy wisdom” (1 
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Kings 10: 3-8). His “wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the East, and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he was 
wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman [to 
whom the eighty-ninth and eighty-eighth Psalms are respec- 
tively ascribed ], and Calcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol: and 
his fame was in all the nations round about” (1 Kings 4: 
29-31). 
. Solomon’s manifold intercourse with foreign nations, which 
extended to Tarshish and Ophir, and the prosperity and peace 
which marked his reign would be favorable to philosophical 
inquiries, and tend to the enlargement and perfection of his 
human and secular knowledge. Before his time the conditions 
of such inquiry and of the literature which grew out of it did 
not exist. The proper foundations of a national culture had not 
yet been laid. Before the Israelitish mind could be in a posi- 
tion to give itself to research and instruction of this kind, the 
stormy and troublous times of the judges should end, the power . 
of external enemies be broken and overthrown, the political and 
social rights of the citizen firmly secured, and the theocratical 
national life permanently established. But all this could only 
be effected through the brilliant though warlike reign of David. 
Furthermore, the schools of the prophets which sprang up in 
the time of Samuel, by giving a new invigoration to the spirit of 
the law, would contribuie to the internal culture of the nation. 
' Then, too, a proper literary and zsthetic form would be created 
for this philosophy by the national poetry which. David was so 
largely instrumental in creating, and which was a fitting precur- 
sor to the proverbial poetry of Solomon. 

Associated with Solomon were the chakamim (‘‘the wise’’) 
or teachers of wisdom (Prov. 1:6; 10:8; 13:20), who began to 
perform an important part in the training of the nation. The 
names of some of them are given in 1 Kings 4: 31—already 
quoted. The allusions made to these wise men show that they 
must have formed, if not a distinct school, yet a prominent 
ciass in ancient Israel (cf Jer. 18:18; Prov. 22:17; Job 15:18). 

The mashal (‘‘proverb”) became through Solomon’s influ- 
ence a special branch of Jewish literature, and the peculiar 
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poetic form of the chokma. Inthe Book of Proverbs the name 
divere chakamim (‘‘words of the wise’’) is used for and synony- 
mous with meshalim (“proverbs”). A careful examination of 
the proverbs in which chakamim occurs shows that this term 
has not merely a common ethical sense, but begins to be the 
designation of those who made wisdom, that is, the knowledge 
of things in their essence, their life study, and who formed in 
oneness of sentiment and pursuit a particular cjrcle in the 
community.¢- 

Proverbial instruction is common in the early history of 
most nations, especially in the East. It is happily suited to 
excite attention, to favor habits of reflection, and to fasten truth 
upon the memory in an agreeable and impressive form. And 
in proportion as peoples have been able to make moral distinc- 
tions their proverbs have approached a higher character and 
standard. They have seized upon the proverb, which was 
primarily and essentially a szmzlitude, as a fitting vehicle for the 
transference of the lessons suggested by the facts of man’s 
common life, or even those of brute nature, to the region of 
man’s moral and spiritual being. 

With the name of Solomon, however, who exceeded all his 
contemporaries in the fertility and many-sidedness of his genius, 
the use of proverbs is especially associated. He wrote, we are 
told, no fewer than 3000; but many of these are lost, for the 
Book of Proverbs contains only 915 verses, and the last two 
chapters are assigned to other authors. Solomon set the exam- 
ple of the study of nature, though hardly in a strictly scientific 
way, and many of the lessons which he inculcates are drawn 
from the habits and instincts of the lower creation (1 Kings 
4:33; Prov. 6: 6-8). 

_ From the consideration of wisdom as a principle controlling 
the arrangements of nature and regulating human society the 
step was not a far one to its personification. Accordingly it is 
represented in Proverbs as preaching to men, setting before 
them the issues of life and death, giving the spirit to those who 
do not resist (1:23), refusing to answer the prayer of those who 
do (1:28), having a premundane existence (8: 22-31), survey- 
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ing and superintending the work of creation, “sporting always 
before him, sporting upon his earth, and my delights were with 
the sons of men.” Dorner says: “This description of wisdom 
cannot but remind us of the sympathetic, divine-human Teacher 
who took the form of a servant.” Ocehler, commenting on the 
ironical question of Job 15:7 ff., remarks: ‘‘How are we here 
reminded of the 6 dv eis rév KéAmov rod matpds (‘who was in the 
bosom of the Father’’), and how justly has Ewald found in this 
passage an echo of the subsequent idea of the Logos!” Per-_ 
haps, too, the “son” of God in Prov. 3:4 may be thus 
explained. 

Too strong words cannot be used in commendation of the 
study of the Book of Proverbs, especially by the young. Says 
Professor M. Stuart: “All the heathen moralists and prover- 
bialists joined together cannot furnish us with one such book as 
that of the Proverbs.” Says Coleridge: “The Book of Prov- 
erbs is the best statesman’s manual which was ever written.” 
What a blessing to the nation if politicians and public men gen- 
erally would follow its teachings ! 
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THE MISSIONARY FUTURE IN THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, 


By T. J. RAMSDELL, 
South Paris, Me. 


Ir is well known to Bible readers that the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament abound in denunciations of judgment against 
the various heathen nations. Not every one, however, realizes 
how prominent a place is given in these same books to the sal]- 
vation of the heathen. There is no part of the Old Testament 
that will more richly repay study, with this thought in mind, 
than the Book of Isaiah. An attempt will be made in this paper 
to set forth some of the more prominent teachings there con- 
tained concerning the spiritual condition of the Gentiles and their 
salvation. As to their moral state, the Book of Isaiah every- 
where takes it for granted that the heathen are guilty in God’s 
sight. The sin of idolatry is denounced in the strongest terms. 
One of the most striking passages pertaining to idolatry to be 
found in the whole book is that contained in chap. 44 : 8-20: 
“Is there a God beside me? yea, there is no Rock; I know not 
any. They that fashion a graven image are all of them vanity, 
and their delectable things shall not profit . . . . He planteth 
a fir tree and the rain doth nourish it. Then shall it be fora 
man to burn; and he taketh thereof and warmeth himself ; yea, 
he kindleth it and baketh bread; yea, he maketh a god and 
worshipeth it; he maketh it a graven image and falleth down 
thereto. He burneth part thereof in the fire; with part thereof 
he eateth flesh ; he roasteth roast and is satisfied ; yea, he warm- 
eth himself, and saith, Aha, Iam warm, I have seen the fire ; and 
_ the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image ; he 
falleth down unto it and worshipeth, and prayeth unto it, and 
saith, Deliver me, for thou art my god. They know not, neither 
do they consider ; for he hath shut their eyes that they cannot 
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calleth to mind, neither is there knowledge nor understanding to 
say, I have burned part of it in the fire ; yea, also, I have baked 
bread upon the coals thereof; I have roasted flesh and eaten it ; 
and shall I make the residue thereof an abomination? Shall I 
fall down to the stock of a tree? He feedeth on ashes; a 
deceived heart hath turned him aside that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right hand?” Here it is 
the supreme folly of idolatry that is held up to contempt. The 
bare thought that a man is to bow down in reverence before a 
part of the same piece of wood that serves as fuel to cook his 
food needs only to be mentioned to show its absurdity. In all 
Scripture there is no more forcible and telling delineation of the 
supreme folly of idolatry than here. So far is idol worship from 
satisfying the needs of the soul that it is termed a feeding upon 
ashes. The Gentiles are also spoken of as blind and in prison 
(42:7). The fruitlessness of heathen prayer is emphasized. The 
prophet sees in vision Moab going to his sanctuary to pray, but 
being ignorant of the living God it avails him nothing (16:12). 
Egypt has a similar experience: ‘And the spirit of Egypt shall 
be made void in the midst of it, and I will destroy the counsel 
thereof ; and they shall seek unto the idols and to the charmers 
and to them that have familiar spirits, and to the wizards ” (19 : 3). 
But there is guilt as well as folly and emptiness in the worship 
of idols. The day of the Lord, a day of universal judgment, is 
coming in which the earth will be shaken and its inhabitants in 
terror will throw their idols to the moles and the bats (2: 20, 21). 
In the passage declaring the judgment on Babylon special men- 
tion is made of the fate of the idols. The thirty-fourth chapter 
opens with a striking prophecy of judgment upon all nations, 
though Edom is speedily singled out from the rest as being the 
nation in whose doom the Jews would have the liveliest interest 
on account of the bitter hostility existing between the two peo- 
ples. Thus far we have seen idolatry stigmatized as folly, noth- 
ingness, guilt, and that the dark cloud of God’s displeasure 
hangs over the whole heathen world. But the darkness is 
relieved by gleams of light. The impending judgments are to 
have a disciplinary effect. The prophetic announcement that 
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salvation is in store for the nations outside of Israel is reiterated 
The Gentiles, called to the same salvation as Israel, will turn 
their eyes to the light and go out from their prison house 
of spiritual darkness and death. There is a spiritual preparation 
for the divine light ewen in the darkest regions. A day is com- 
ing in which all nations, forsaking their idols, will make their way 
to the temple on Zion there to worship the living God (2: 2, 3). 
The people of Ethiopia are to bring as an offering to the Lord 
not only the products of their fertile fields but themselves as well 
(18:7). A very important passage in this connection is found 
near the close of the nineteenth chapter: ‘In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in 
the midst of the earth; for that the Lord of hosts hath blessed 
them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people and Assyria the 
work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance.” 

Egypt and Assyria, the two powers most distrusted by the 
prophet, and against which some of his sternest denunciations 
are directed, are to be chosen and blessed of God. The Most 
High, at the same time that he speaks of Israel as his inheri- 
tance applies to Egypt the endearing term, ‘‘my people,” and 
' addresses Assyria as, “the work of my hands.” Robertson 
Smith has well said of this passage: ‘‘ Never had the faith of 
prophet soared so high or approached so near the conception of 
a universal religion set free from every trammel of national 
individuality.” If it be objected that this prophecy has not been 
literally fulfilled, and that it cannot be, because Egypt and 
Assyria as nations have long ago perished from the earth, it 
may be replied that this is no impeachment of the truthfulness 
of the prophecy. Egypt and Assyria stood in the prophet’s 
mind simply as representative of the Gentile world. The 
truth which he clothes in language peculiar to his day is that 
the heathen shall eventually share the same salvation as Israel, 
and shall be equally dear to the heart of God. It is time now to 
inquire through what agency or agencies this salvation comes 
from Jehovah to the heathen world. If at first there seems to 
be a diversity of answers, a closer examination will show that 
there is a unity even in the diversity, and that there is no con- 
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tradiction between passages that seem to give different answers 
to this question. Let us look first at a class of passages that 
represents this salvation as mediated through Israel. 

One passage already quoted (2:2, 3), and which appears in 
Micah as well as in Isaiah, makes prominent the fact that salva- 
tion is of the Jews. It is from Zion that the law shall issue, and 
it is from Jerusalem that the Word of the Lord shall go forth for 
its triumphal march among the nations. Furthermore, it is to 
Israel’s holy city of Jerusalem that the nations of the world are 
to turn their steps in pious pilgrimage, that they may all be taught 
of God. Passing over other passages which teach with greater 
or less distinctness that it is through Israel that salvation is to 
come to the Gentiles, it is worth while to notice the strong 
emphasis laid upon this thought in the closing chapters of the 
book. In chap. 56:6—8 we find this strong statement: ‘ Also 
the strangers that join themselves to the Lord to minister unto 
him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be his servants, every 
one that keepeth the Sabbath from profaning it, and holdeth fast 
by my covenant ; even them will I bring to my holy mountain 
and make them joyful in my house of prayer ; their burnt offer- 
ings and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon mine altar: for 
mine house shall be called an house of prayer for all peoples. 
The Lord God which- gathereth the outcasts of Israel saith: 
Yet will I gather others to him, beside his own that are 
gathered.”- Israel’s house of prayer is to open its doors to all 
nations. Solomon, it is true, hinted as much in his dedicatory 
prayer, but here we have the fact set forth in plain and unmis- 
takable language. Proselytes from the heathen world are to 
come to Israel, and they are to stand on an equal footing with 
Israelites by birth. Their sacrifices are to be received (for the 
prophet seems to be unable to conceive of the worship of the 
future apart from sacrifice), and they are to find the blessings of 
salvation by mingling with Israel. But it is in the sublime mas- 
terpiece of prophetic inspiration contained in the sixtieth chap- 
ter that we find the greatest stress laid upon the ingathering of 
the Gentiles through Israel. The nations are wrapped in the 
gloom of night, but the glory of God shines forth from Zion, 
and to this light the Gentiles make their way. Those once reck- 
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oned among the enemies of Israel come in penitence, bearing the 
choicest gifts and seeking a blessing from Israel’s God. Zion’s 
captives dispersed to the farthest lands return, bringing their for- 
mer conquerors to worship with themin Jerusalem. Thusthe dis- 
persion of Israel, cruel as it seemed, is overruled for good, and 
is a means of bringing the Gentile world to the knowledge of 
the living God. 

Again, in chap. 66:20, the Gentiles are represented as coming 
from far and near, bringing the scattered Israelites to Jerusalem, 
and reminding the prophet of the children of Israel bringing 
their Levitical offerings to the temple. So completely are these 
Gentiles incorporated among the Lord’s people that he makes 
those who had formerly been wrapped in the night of heathen 
darkness members of his priesthood. To be sure, the prophet 
conceives of the future of God’s kingdom on earth under the 
forms to which he had been accustomed, but the prophecy is 
none the less one of vast spiritual import, implying the complete 
breaking down of the barriers of distinction between Jew and 
Gentile. 

Before passing to another class of passages bearing upon the 
conversion of the heathen world, it is worth while to notice 
briefly a prophecy contained in chap. 11:10: ‘And it shall 
come to pass in that day that the root of Jesse, which standeth 
for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the nations seek ; 
and his resting place shall be glorious.” The prophet has been 
describing the blessedness that shall be ushered in under the 
reign of the Branch that shall grow from the roots of Jesse. But 
it is a blessedness that has thus far been limited to Israel. This 
is the case even in the familiar passage preceding the verse just 
quoted: “For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” Says Delitzsch, in his com- 
ment on the passage: ‘It is the land of Israel that is meant; 
this is henceforth as it were a paradisaical center of the whole 
earth, a forecast of its entire and perfect transfiguration in the 
future.” But in the next verse we learn that this sprout from 
the roots of Jesse attracts the nations of the earth like an ensign 
planted upon some lofty hill. Known in all the earth, the Mes- 
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sianic King draws to himself the multitudes of the Gentiles. His 
glory shines forth, not upon Israel alone, but upon all peoples 
who, drawn by some mighty, attractive power, gather themselves 
about his throne. 

Another class of passages represents salvation as brought to 
the Gentiles by the Servant of Jehovah, who is brought into such 
unique prominence in the latter half of the Book of Isaiah. In 
the forty-second chapter we have the Servant set forth, not only 
as the Mediator of Israel, but also as the Saviour of the Gentiles. 
‘‘He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles” is the assertion 
made in the opening verse of the chapter. That perfect divine 
justice which is a part of the Servant’s mission to establish in 
the earth is to include within its scope the Gentile world. The 
familiar passage which follows contains a description of the 
manner in which the Servant extends his authority in the world 
outside of Israel. Inthe fourth verse we have a hint that this 
conquest of the world-kingdoms will not be hastily accom- 
plished. ‘He shall not fail nor be discouraged till he have set 
judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his law.” 

Opposition may be great; hard hearts may be slow to yield, 
but the Servant shall know neither weariness nor discouragement 
till his task shall be accomplished. Another fact that strengthens 
the assurance that his work shall succeed is that ‘the isles are 
waiting for his law.” The prophet recognizes that there is in 
the heathen world a longing, unconscious it may be, but none 
the less real, for the establishment of the reign of righteousness. 
It is to meet this longing that the Servant of Jehovah comes 
“for a light to the Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring out 
the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison house.” Another passage of much significance in 
this connection reads as follows: “It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be my Servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee fora 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
ends of the earth” (49:6). Thus we see that to restore Israel 
is only a part of the Servant’s task; a work of vastly greater 
scope has been appointed to him in enlightening the Gentiles 
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and in bringing salvation to the ends of the earth. But we must 
pass over other passages of the same tenor to glance briefly at 
one or two prophecies concerning the final goal of redemption 
for both Jewand Gentile. Reference has been made already to 
the striking prophecy at the beginning of the second chapter 
concerning the pilgrimage of all nations to Jerusalem and the 
reign of universal peace. Micah has the same prophecy 
expressed in the same words. It is not at all improbable that 
both Isaiah and Micah may have quoted the words from some 
older prophet. Granting that poetic imagery figures té a con- 
siderable extent in this passage, its spiritual import is plain. 
Before human history shall have run its course all peoples will 
worship the God who has his seat on Zion; all disputes between 
the nations shall be submitted to the arbitrament of his Word, 
and wars shall forever cease. Says Orelli on this passage : ‘The 
glorious final state that will see God’s plan realized is described 
as atheocracy having Jerusalem (or the temple of Jehovah) for 
its center, from that point drawing all nations into its sphere, 
and thus bringing in universal peace.” But perhaps the most 
significant prophecy in the book bearing on the ultimate issue of 
God’s purpose of salvation is contained in chap. 25:6-8. ‘And 
in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all peoples 
a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things 
full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And he will 
destroy in this mountain the face of the covering that is cast 
over all people, and the veil that is spread over all nations. He 
hath swallowed up death forever; and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces; and the reproach of his people 
shall he take away from off all the earth; for the Lord hath 
spoken it.” ‘This mountain” is Zion, the peculiar dwelling 
place of Jehovah. This ‘feast of fat things” is prepared for all 
nations. There is no discrimination in favor of the Jew. Jew 
and Gentile alike are embraced in God’s purpose as he prepares 
the feast. The veil of spiritual blindness that has so long cov- 
ered the nations is swept away that all may know the Lord, and 
death itself is annihilated. The prophet fixes his eye on the 
final goal of the divine purposes of grace, and sees all nations 
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gathered into one in the perfected kingdom of God. Well may 
the prophet in this lofty flight of inspiration lose sight of the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile, for his spiritual horizon is 
that of John on the closing pages of the Apocalypse. 

We have then in one of the chief of Israel’s prophetic books 
a plain and emphatic setting forth of the truth that the Gentiles 
are called to the same salvation as Israel. It is to be a salva- 
tion mediated through Israel. The Branch from the roots of 
Jesse will draw to his glorious reign the Gentile nations. The 
Servant of Jehovah will have for the crowning glory of his mis- 
sion the enlightening of the heathen world. Interpreted in the 
light of the New Testament, there is no conflict in these views. 
‘Salvation is of the Jews” was the declaration of our Lord him- 
self. The prophecies concerning the work of the Messiah of 
kingly glory and the suffering Servant of Jehovah alike find 
their realization in him whose last command was that the gospel 
should be preached to every creature. 


Aivs to Bible weavers. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS IN RELATION TO 
THE ETHICS OF THE PHARISEES AND OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


OUTLINE OF NINE STUDIES. 


Prepared by ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE teachings of Jesus as presented in the gospels are marked by 
two characteristics which are superficially opposite. Preéminently 
fundamental and permanent in their essence, dealing not with the 
external accidents of moral questions, but with the central ethical and 
religious principle involved, they yet took their form from the situation 
and circumstances that gave occasion to their utterance. The method 
of the modern lecturer on ethics, who expounds his system in logical 
order from fundamental principle, abstractly stated, to detailed appli- 
cation, was emphatically not the method of Jesus. He dealt with the 
practical questions which the conduct or the belief of his contemporaries 
raised, never superficially, never on grounds of passing expediency, 
always fundamentally, yet always practically and objectively, in relation 
to existing custom and current teaching. Because of this fact it is 
necessary in studying the teaching of Jesus to have before us as clear 
a conception as possible of the teachings that were current in his day. 
Now it was the Pharisees who set the pattern of conduct in Jesus’ day, 
and it was their scribes who were looked upon as the moral and 
religious teachers of the nation.. As Jesus himself said, “The scribes 
and the Pharisees sat in Moses’ seat.” But the teachings of the scribes 
were, in part actually, in part professedly, based on the teaching of the 
Old Testament. The student who would gain the right point of view 
for the most intelligent interpretation of the ethical teachings of Jesus 
must therefore approach them from the study of the Old Testament 
and of the teachings of the Pharisees. 

The following outlines are offered as a guide and help in such 
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study, in the hope that they may be found useful both in private study, 
and in Bible clubs or classes. 


In the citation of references to literature outside of the Bible, . 


especially in the first study, a multiplicity of references is given, not 
with the thought that all of them will be used by every student, but 
that each will make use of those which are accessible to him. In the 
study of the general situation (Study 1), Schiirer’s Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ will be found more useful than any other single 
work. In reference to the passages cited for the Pharisaic teaching it 
must be borne in mind that while the teachings of the Talmud go back 
in part to the time of Jesus, yet the work itself was put into written 
form several centuries later, and hence gives only indirect eviderice 
concerning the doctrine of the Pharisees of Jesus’ day. The testimony 
of the New Testament, though meager in amount, probably furnishes 
the most trustworthy evidence we have respecting the views current in 
the first century. In the citation of Old Testament passages the aim 
has been, not to cite all that bear upon the topic, but only to give a 
fair representation of the teaching and spirit of the different parts of 
the Old Testament. Under the Teaching of Jesus the lists are 
intended to be approximately complete. A// the passages cited should 
be studied." 


FIRST STUDY.—INTRODUCTORY TOPICS. 


I. PARTIES AND SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT AMONG THE JEWS IN 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1. The Pharisees. 


Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ; Div. II, Vol. II, 19- 
28. Seidel, In the Time of Jesus; 130-2; The Life and Times of Jesus 


' For classes the following method is suggested : 
1. Have a separate notebook (of about 20 pages) for each lesson. 
BEFORE THE RECITATION. 
2. Study each passage or section of literature cited and state briefly the teaching 
or information. 
3. Sum up in writing the results under each division and subdivision of the subject 
Use only the left-hand page for the above. 
IN THE CLASS. 
4. Make notes on loose sheets of paper of matters in which your previous work 
requires modification or extension. < 
AFTER THE RECITATION. 
. Insert on the right-hand page such additions and revisions as your class-room 
notes suggest, and send the work to the instructor tor criticism. 
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the Messiah; I, 310-24. Ldersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the 
Days of Christ; 213-38. Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Christ; 265-84. 
Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 158-64. Thompson, Books 
which influenced our Lord and his Apostles; 58-74. Keim, Jesus of Nazara; I, 
329-53. Wellhausen, Die Phariséer und die Sadducier. Hausrath, New 
Testament Times; I. 135-53. wadd, History of Israel; V, 365-9; 380-4; 
392-4. Xitto, Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature ; art. “ Pharisees.” Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible; art. “Pharisees.” Hershon, A Talmudic Miscel- 
lany; 122. Josephus, Antiq.; xiii, 10:5, 6; xvii, 2:4; xviii, 1:2, 3; B. J. 
II, 8: 14. 


2. The Sadducees. 
Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 29-43. Seidel, Time of Jesus; 


136-9. Edersheim, Life and Times; I, 310-24; Social Life; 242-45. 
Stapfer, Palestine ; 265-84. Holtzmann, Zeitgeschichte; 164-6. Thomp- 
son, Books etc.; 50-57. Keim, Jesus of Nazara; I, 353-65. Well- 


hausen, Phar. u. Sad. Hausrath, N. T. Times; I, 135-53. Ewald, 
History of Israel; V, 274-82. Gratz, History of the Jews; II, 17-34. 
Kitto, Bib. Cyc.; art. “Sadducees.” Smith, D. B.; art. “Sadducees.” 
Josephus, B.J.; ii, 8:14; Antiq.; xiii, 5:9; xiii, 10:6; xviii, 1:4. 


3. The Essenes. 


Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 188-218. Edersheim, Life and 
Times; I, 324-33; Social Life; 245-48. Staffer, Palestine; 454-71.  Sei- 
del, Time of Jesus: 140-6. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 
and to Philemon; 80-98; 347-417. Friedlander, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Christenthums (Wien. 1894); 98-142. Thompson, Books etc. ; 75-122. 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara; I, 365-93. Holtzmann, Zeitgeschichte ; 166-71. 
Hausrath, N. T. Times; I, 153-69. Ewald, History of Israel; V, 370-7. 
Gratz, History of the Jews, II, 17-34. Xitto, Bib. Cyc.; art. “ Essenes.” 
Smith, D. B.; art. “ Essenes.” Josephus, B. J. ii, 8, 2-13; Antiq.; xviii, 


Il. EDUCATIONAL METHODS AND AGENCIES. 
1. The Scribes. — 


Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. 1, 306-79. Staffer, Palestine ; 285-309. 
Seidel, Time of Jesus; 98-111. Holtsmann, Zeitgeschichte; 151-7. Zwadld, 
History of Israel; V, 144-7; VI, 9-36; VIII, 27-45. Grétz, History of 
the Jews; II, 130-4. Hausrath, N. T. Times; I, 93-6; 108-24. Weber, 
Die Lehren des Talmud; 121-43. Redford, Four Centuries of Silence; 
102-24. W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church ; 
41-5. Bissell, Commentary on the Apocrypha; Introd. 31-2. Farrar, 
History of Interpretation; 60-83. Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils; 
I, 109-214. Wellhausen, Phar. u. Sad.; 8-17. Renan, History of the 
People of Israel; V, 269-78. Xitto, Bib. Cyc.; art. “Scribes.” Smith, 
D. B.; art. “Scribes.” 
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2. The Schools. 


Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. I, 323-8; Div. II, Vol. II, 44-52. 
Edersheim, Life and Times; I, 227-32. Edersheim, Social Life; 122-38. 
Stapfer, Palestine; 302-9. Seidel, Time of Jesus; 125. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils; I, 186 ff. Kitto, Bib. Cyc.; art. “ Education.’ 
Smith, D. B.; art. “ Education.” 


3- The Synagogue. 
Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 52-89. Edersheim, Life and Times 
I, 430-50. Edersheim, Social Life ; 249-80. Stapfer, Palestine ; 333-46. 
Seidel, Time of Jesus; 120-4. Holtzmann, Zeitgeschichte ; 147-51. Haus- 
rath, N. T. Times; I, 84-93. Ewald, History of Israel; V, 243; VII, 
307-13. Xitto, Bib. Cyc. ; art. “Synagogue.” Smith, D. B.; art. “Syna- 
gogue.” 


Ill. THE PHARISEES IN PARTICULAR. 


1. Their Attitude toward the Old Testament. 


Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. I, 306-312; Vol. II, 10-12. Eders- 
heim, Life and Times, II, 682 f. ~Stapfer, Palestine; 358-61. Seidel, Time 
of Jesus; 130-1. Gratz, History of the Jews; II,17-19. Weber, Die Lehren 
des Talmud ; 78-86. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus; I, 33-45; II, 30-3. 
Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law; 39-41. 


2. Their Traditions. 


Schirer, Jewish People ; Div. II, Vol. II, 10-12. Edersheim, Life and Times ; 
I, 97-107. Hausrath, N. T. Times; I, 96-108; 139-40. Gratz, History 
of the Jews; II, 19-20. Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud ; 88-105. Farrar, 
History of Interpretation; 58-65. W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church; 45-52. Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law; 
41-50. Wellhausen, Phar. u. Sad. Smith, D. B.; art. “ Pharisees” § I. 
Josephus, Antiq.; xiii, 10: 6. 


3. The Characteristics of their Religious and Ethical Thinking. 


Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 12-26; 36-8. Edersheim, Life 
and Times; I, 313-22; Appendix XIII, 748 ff. Stapfer, Palestine; 310- 
32. Seidel, Time of Jesus; 130-132. Holtemann, Zeitgeschichte; 186- 
245. Hausrath, N. T. Times; I, 140-9. Gratz, History of the Jews; 
II, 17-20. Keim, Jesus of Nazara; I, 334-53. Weber, Die Lehren des 
Talmud; 144-382. Farrar, St. Paul; 35-40. Mackintosh, Christ and the 
Jewish Law; 50-6. Ryle & James, Psalms of Solomon; Introd. 50-2. 
Smith, D. B.; art. “Pharisees” §§ II and III. Josephus, B. J.; ii, 8:14; 
Antiq.; xiii, 5:9; Vita; 2 (fin.). 


4 


4. Their Influence with the People. 
Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 12, 19, 28, 42. LZdersheim, Life and 
Times; 1, 322. Seidel, Time of Jesus; 132,3. Holtzmann, Zeitgeschichte ; 
162. Hausrath, N.T. Times; I, 150-3. Gratz, History of the Jews; II, 20. 
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Keim, Jesus of Nazara; I, 343-5. Thompson, Books etc.; 63-6. Fried- 
tinder, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums; 37-58. Josephus, 
Antiq.; xiii, 10:5; xvii, 2:4; xviii, 1:3. 


SECOND STUDY.—ANGER, RETALIATION, AND RESISTANCE. 
I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 


1. The Law. 
Ex. 20213; 2%:23-25; 23:4. Lev. 19:17, 18, 33, 343 24:19, 20. 
Deut. 19: 18-21; 23:3-6; 25: 17-19; 32: 35-43. Cf. 2 Kgs. 6 : 21-23. 
2. Prophecy. 


Is. 50:6; chap. 53. Lam. 3:30. 

3. Wisdom Literature. 
Job 31:29; Ps.5:9,10; 7:43 9:1-63 35:4-9; 41:10; 69:22-28; 
109: 6-15, cf. Perowne on Ps. 35:22. Prov. 323,43 89:2; Bosae; 
24:17, 18, 29; 25:21, 22. 

4. Apocryphal Literature. 
Tob. 4:15. Ecclus. 19: 13-17; 28:2-5. 


II. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 
Matt. 5: 21, 38, 43. Ps. Sol. 4: 7-21. 
Wiinsche, Erlauterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch; 44-50; 
65-67. Tholuck, Sermon on the ;Mount ; 266-88. Meyer-Weiss, on Matt. 
5343. 
Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Matt. 5:21-24; 5:38-48; 7:12. Luke 6: 27-31, 35; 10:25-37. 


IV. COMPARISON. 


1. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseeism. 

2. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 
(Distinguish the different types of Old Testament teaching, and 
note both resemblances and differences. ) 


V. SUMMARY STATEMENT OF JESUS’ TEACHING. 


THIRD STUDY.—CHASTITY AND MARRIAGE. 
I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 
1. The Law. 


Gen. 2:18-25. Ex. 20:14; 21:8-10. Lev. 19:20-22, 29; 20:10. Num. 
5: 11-31. Deut. 17:17; 21: 15-17; 23:17,18; 24:1-4; 25:5-10. 
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2. Prophecy. 
Jer. 3:1, 8; 7:9. Ezek. 16:38; 23: 45-48. Hob, Mal. 
2: 14-16. 
3. Wisdom Literature. 
Prov. 2:17; 5: 15-20; 7:5-27; 12:43; 31:10-31. 
4. Apocryphal Literature. 
Tob. 4:12. Ecclus. 19:2; 23:16-26; 26:7-18. 


II. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 
Matt. 5:27, 31; 19: 3-12. Mark 10: 2-12. John 8: 3-11. 
Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany; 69 (5), 88, 91 (note 4), 135-7,173; Treasures 
of the Talmud; 194. Wiinsche, Erlauterung der Evangelien; 52-7. 
Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 6, 123. Edersheim, Life and 
Times; I, 352-4; II, 332-4; Social Life; 139-60 (assim). Stapfer, 
Palestine; 151-5. Kitto, Bib. Cyc.; art. “ Marriage ” (III). 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Matt. 5: 28-32; 19:3-12. Mark 10:2-12. Luke 16:18. John 8:3-11. 


IV. COMPARISON. 


1. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseeism. 
2. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 


E Vv. SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


FOURTH STUDY.—OATHS, VOWS, AND TRUTHFULNESS. 
I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 
1. The Law. 


Ex. 20:7. Lev. §:4; 19:12. Num, 30: 2-14. Deut. 23 : 21-23; 
29:12. 


2. Prophecy. 

Jer. 7:9; 12: 16, Ezek. 17: 18. Zech. 5:3, 4; 8:17. Mal. 3: 5. 
3. Wisdom Literature. 

Eccl. 9:2. 


4. Apocryphal Literature. 
Wisd. 14: 30, 31; Ecclus. 23:10, II. « 


Il. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 
Matt. §:33; 15:5, 63 23:16, 18. Mark 7 : 9-12. 
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Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany, 5; Treasures of the Talmud; 56, 82 (a). 
90, 150, 164 (4), 170, 254, 307 (2). Wiinsche, Erlauterung der Evangelien 
57-60, 288-92. Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 122 (note). Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times; II, 17-21, 412. Kitto, Bib. Cyc.; art. “ Oaths.” 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Matt. 5: 34-37; 15:3-6; 23: 16-22. Mark 7 : 9-13. Cf. Matt. 26 : 63. 


IV. COMPARISON. 
1. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseism. 
2. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 


Vv. SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


FIFTH STUDY.—ACQUISITION AND USE OF PROPERTY. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 
1. The Law. 
Ex. 20:15; 22: 25-27. Lev. 19: 10,13; 23:22; 25:5. Deut. 14: 28, 
29; 15:7-I11; 23:19, 20; 24:10-22; 28:1-8. 


N 


. Prophecy. 
is. 3234, 15; 11:4; 58:7. Jer. 22 : 13-19. Ezek. 18 : 16-18. Dan 
4:27. Amos 2 : 6, 7. Zech. §:3, 43 7:10. Mal. 3:5. 

3. Wisdom Literature. 
Job 29: 12-16; 31:17. Pa: 4222, 20. Prov. 10:2; 11:24,25; 
13:8; 19:31; 15:6; 18:11; 21:6,13; 22:9; 28:27. 

. Apocryphal Literature. 
Tob. 437-11; 12:8,9; 14:9-12. Ecclus. 4:1-6; 7:10; I1:17-19; 
14:3; 29:7-20. 


> 


Il. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 


Matt. 6:2 (cf Broadus ad. loc.); 23:14; 26:9. Mark 12:40, 41. 
Luke 14:12. Clem. II, Cor. 16. 

Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany; 38 (4), 50, 69, 71; Treasures of the 
Talmud ; 9-30, 103 (f), 104 (#), 124, 155. Wiinsche, Erlauterung der 
Evangelien, 75-80, 91, 2. Tholuck, Sermon on the Mount; 294-301, 
Stapfer, Palestine ; 382-5. Kitto, Bib. Cyc.; art, “Alms ” (end). Smith, 
D. B.; art. “Alms.” 7 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


Matt. §:42; 6:1-4, 19-34; 10:42; 15:3-6; 18:24 ff.; 19:21; 25:35 ff. 
Mark 8:36; 10, 17-27; 12: 41-44. Luke 6:20, 24; 8:3; 9:57; 
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10:5-7; 12413 12:13-21, 29-34; 14: 12-14; 1631-15, 19-31;.. 
18 : 22, 24. John 13: 29. 


IV. COMPARISON. 


. I. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseeism. 
2. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 


Vv. SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


SIXTH STUDY.—FASTING. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 
1. The Law. a 


Lev. 16:29-34; 23:27, 32. Num. 30: 13. &. Ex. 34: 28. 1 Sam. 
7:6; 2 Sam. 12:16. 


N 


. Prophecy. 


Is. 58: 3 ff. Jer. 14:12; 36:9. Dan. 10: 3. Joel 1:14; 2:12,15. a 
Zech. 7:5; 8:19. 


3. Wisdom Literature. i 
Ps. 35223 

4. Apocryphal Literature. 
Jud. 6:8. Tob. 12:8. Ecclus. 34 : 26. 1 


II. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 


Matt. 9: 14. Luke 5:33; 18:12. 
Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany; 162, 178; Treasures of the Talmud; 123-33. 


Barclay, The Talmud; 158-68. Wiinsche, Erléuterung der Evangelien ; i 
90-1, 123. Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. 11, 118-9. Edersheim, 4 
Life and Times; I, 662-3. Stapfer, Palestine ; 379-82. Kitto, Bib. — 


Cyc.; art. “Fasts’ (3). 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Matt. 6:16-18; 9:14-17. Mark 2: 18-22. a 


IV. COMPARISON. 


1. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseeism. 
2. Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 


V. SUMMARY OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
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SEVENTH STUDY.—UNCLEAN MEATS, CEREMONIAL PURITY. 
I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 
1. The Law. 
Ex. 30: 17-22. Lev. 11 passim; 22: 4-8. Num. §:2; 19: 11-22. 
2. Prophecy. 


Ezek. 4:14; 22:26; 36:25; 44:23. Dan.1:8  Hos.9:3 ff. Hag. 
2:1I-14. 


3. Wisdom Literature. 
Job 9: 30. Ps. 26:6; §1:2, 7. 


Apocryphal Literature. 
224,49. Jud. 12:2. 


Il. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 
Matt. 15:2; 23:25, 26. Mark 7 : 2-5. Luke 11: 38. John 3:25. 


Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany; 43, 191, 252. Barclay, The Talmud; 
307-33. Wiinsche, Erlauterung ‘der Evangelien; 180-1, 293, 294, 391, 442. 
Schirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. II, 5, 6, 20-5, 106-11. Edersheim, 
Life and Times; I, 319 f.; II, 9 ff.; The Temple; 300-22. 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Matt. 15: 10-20; 23:25, 26. Mark 1:44; 7:6-8, 14-23. 11 : 38-41. 


IV. COMPARISON. 


1. The Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseeism. 
2. The Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 


Vv. SUMMARY OF JESUS’ TEACHING. 


EIGHTH STUDY.—THE SABBATH. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING. 
1. The Law. 
Gen. 2:2, 3. Ex. 16:23, 29; 20:8-11; 23:12; 31:12-17; 34:21; 
35:2, 3 Lev. 19:3, 30; 23:33; 24:5-8. Num. 15: 32-36. Deut. 
§: 12-15. ; 
2. Prophecy. 


Is. 1:13; 56:2-8; 58:13, 14. Jer. 17: 21-27. Ezek. 20: 12-24; 
22:8,26; 44:24. Hos, 2:11. Amos 8:5, cf also Neh. 10:31; 
13: 15-22. 
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4. Apocryphal Literature. 
1 Macc, 2: 32-41, 2 Macc. 6: II. 


Il. THE TEACHING OF THE PHARISEES. 


Matt, #212, 10, 14; Mark @:24; 972,6. LukeG@:1, 2; 13343: 1¢21,3; 
23: 56. John 5:10, 16,18; 9:14, 16; 19:31. 


Hershon, Treasures of the Talmud; 12, 41, 102, 123, 130, 194, 272, 298. 
Barclay, The Talmud; 83-95. Wiinsche, Erlauterung der Evangelien; 
148-52; 309, 457, 458, 517, 561. Josephus, Antiq.; xii, 6:2; xiii, 1:3; 
xvi, 6:23 26-2145. iv, 9:23:22, Schiirer, Jewish People; Div. II, Vol. 
II, 96-105 ; 120-2. Ldersheim, Life and Times ; II, 56-62, Appendix XVII. 
Edersheim, Social Life, 97. Seidel, Time of Jesus; 106, 107. Stapfer, 
Palestine; 347-57. Smith, D. B.; art. “Sabbath” (I). Kalisch, Commen- 
tary on Ex. 20. 


III. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Matt. 12:1-12; 24:20. Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-5. Luke 6:1I-I1; 
13: 11-17; 14:1-6. John 5:9; 7:22, 23: 
IV. COMPARISON. 


1. The Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to Phariseeism. 
2. The Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to that of the Old Testament. 


Vv. SUMMARY OF JESUS’ TEACHING. 


NINTH STUDY.—CONCLUSIONS AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
I. ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARD PHARISEEISM. 


1. As reflected in his teaching studied in the preceding lessons. 
a. Toward the authority of the Pharisaic scribes; 4. Toward the content of 
their teaching ; ¢c. Toward their practice. 


2. As shown in other statements of Jesus about Pharisaic teaching and 
practice. 
Matt. 5:20; 6:2, 5,16; I1:16-19; 15:3; 16:1-4; 16:6-12; 21:43-45; 
chap. 23. Luke 11:39, 45-53; 12:13; 14:7-14; 16:15; 18:10-12; 
20: 45-47. John 9:41. 


II. ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARD THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. As reflected in the teaching already studied. 
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2. As shown in other statements of Jesus about the Old Testament. 
Matt. §:17-19; 12:4, 5; 19: 16-21; 22: 35-40. Luke 4:21; 10: 26-28; 
16: 16-18. John 5:45-47; 7:19, 22. 

NotE.—Consider (1) whether Jesus treated the whole Old Testament 
alike—looked upon it as all and in every aspect of equal authority. (2) If not, 
where he draws the line of distinction, whether (2) between books or groups of 
books, or (4) between moral and ceremonial laws, or (c) between principles and 
statutes, 


III. CONDENSED SUMMARY OF JESUS’ ETHICAL TEACHING. 


1. His specific teachings. 
a. Anger; 4. Retaliation; c. Resistance; ad. Chastity; ¢. Marriage and 
divorce; f. Oaths and truthfulness; g. Fasting; 4. Clean and unclean meats ; 
z. Ceremonial purity; 7. The Sabbath. 

2. His fundamental ethical principle. 


3. His ultimate standard and test for all ethical principles and for all 
rules and practices. 


° . 
j 
j 
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Enductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLypDE W. VotTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


Sec. 19. PAUL’S THIRD EVANGELIZING TOUR. 
Acts 18:23— 21: 16. 55-58 A.D. Asia Minor, Illyricum, Greece. 


I. Srupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 

Far. 15.:18%:94; Revisitation of the Churches of the First Tour. 

Par. 2. 18:24-28, The Work of Apollos in Ephesus and Corinth. 

Par. 3. 19:1-7, Paul Gives Christian Raptism to Certain 
Ephesians. 

Par. 4. 19:8-20, Two Years of Ministry and Teaching in 
Ephesus. 

Par. 5. 19:21, 22, Paul’s Plans for Future Work. 

Par. 6. 19: 23-41, Uprising of the Ephesian Tradesmen against 
Paul. 

Par. 7. 20:1-6, Revisitation of the Churches in Greece. 

Par. 8. 20:7-12, Incidents of Paul’s Week in Troas. 

Par. g. 20: 13-16, Paul Journeys toward Jerusalem. 

Par. 10. 20: 17-35, Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders. 

Par. 11. 20: 36-38, The Departure from Miletus. 

Par. 12. 20:1-16, Paul Insists on Going to Jerusalem. 


1. Prepare a concise abstract of the material contained in this sec- 
tion, noting the chief facts and recounting them in your own language. 
2. Write out a careful paraphrase of Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders (20: 17-35), reproducing as exactly as possible the thought and 


spirit of the text. 
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3. Observe the itinerary of the third evangelizing tour, and the 
kind of work done: (1) Revisitation in Galatia (the territory of the 
first tour), occupying perhaps one or two months. (2) New work in 
Ephesus, occupying between_two and three years. (3) Revisitation in 
Macedonia and Achaia, occupying more than three months. (4) 
Return from Corinth to Jerusalem, by way of Macedonia, Troas, 
Miletus, Tyre, and Czsarea, occupying about two months. (5) The 
Epistle to the Galatians was probably written from Antioch in the year 
54 A. D., some little time before the third evangelizing tour was begun. 
(6) Three epistles still extant were written on this journey, First Cor- 
inthians in the spring of 57 A. D., from Ephesus; Second Corinthians 
in the summer of 57 A. D., from Macedonia; Romans in the spring of 
58 A. D., from Corinth. (7) Definite mention is made (1 Cor. 5:9) of 
*a letter not now extant, written to the church at Corinth previous to 
our canonical First Corinthians. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. Paul’s plan for the third evangelizing tour—Where was Paul 
between the second and third tours? Consider the probability, on the 
South-Galatian hypothesis, that the epistle to the Galatians was written 
at Antioch in this period. In what year did Paul set out on his third 
tour? Was he alone at the beginning? What churches did he first 
revisit? What is meant (Acts 18: 23) by “the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia”? What important district did he now intend to evangelize 
(Acts 16:6; 18:21)? Trace upon the map Paul’s journey from Antioch 
of Syria to Ephesus. Was the evangelization of Asia from Ephesus the 
main purpose and work of the third tour? Did he also plan work in 
Illyricum (Rom. 15:19, locate upon the map) and revisitation of the 
churches in Greece? Was it a part of Paul’s plan also to visit Rome 
and even territory still farther west (Acts 19:21; Rom. 15:19, 23)? 

2. Apollos’ work in Ephesus and Corinth—-When did Apollos come 
to Ephesus, from where, and why? Is anything known of his career 
previous to this time? Ascertain something about the life, education, 
and type of Judaism of the Alexandrian Jews. What had been the 
character of Apollos’ religious and intellectual training ? Consider his 
two greatest qualifications as a religious teacher, eloquence and learn- 
ing in the Jewish Scriptures (Acts 18:24). How much did he know 
about Jesus? Why did he not know the full gospel story ? What was 
taught him by Aquila and Priscilla? Who were they, and whence had 
they their Christian instruction? What did Apollos’ readiness to receive 
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their teaching indicate as to his character? Why did he wish to leave 
Ephesus and preach in Achaia? What special work did he do (Acts 
18:27, 28)? Consider his Jabors and influence in Corinth (1 Cor. 
1:12; 2:4; 3:4-10); was his work here among Jews or Gentiles? Was 
he personally responsible for the actions of the “Apollos” faction in 
the Corinthian church? 

3. Johannine and Christian baptism.—What was the significance of 
this rite as used by John the Baptist (Matt. 3:6; Acts 19:4)? Why had 
Jesus received it (Matt. 3:13-16)? What did John himself say of his 
baptism as compared with that of the coming Messiah (Matt. 3:11)? Did 
Jesus personally practice baptism after he began his ministry in Galilee ? 
Why did the disciples of Christ afterward use this rite (Matt. 28:19)? 
Were these “certain disciples” (Acts 19:2) at Ephesus converts of 
Apollos’ preaching? Why did they not know of the giving of the 
Holy Spirit? Explain what is meant thereby. What was the differ- 
ence between the baptism of John and the baptism “into the name of 
the Lord Jesus” (Acts19:5)? Explain the Holy Spirit manifestations 
of tongue-speaking and prophesying (Acts 19:6, cf 1 Cor. 14:1-19). 

4. Paul's long ministry in Ephesus.—Locate Ephesus upon the map 
and ascertain all you can as to its size, the nationalities of its inhabitants, 
its political, commercial, and social characteristics, and the kinds and 
condition of religion and morals found there in Paul’s time. Among 
what class did Paul work during the first three months in this city? 
Had he previously been invited to do so (Acts 18:19-21)? What 
results attended his work for the Jews? How did Jewish opposition to . 
the gospel after a time manifest itself? Did the Jews make Paul 
trouble during his subsequent period of work in Ephesus (Acts 20:19)? 
With reference to this consider the whole address in Acts 20:17-35. 
After Paul withdrew from his work among the Jews in the synagogue, 
where and how did he carry on his gospel teaching? What was the 
“school of Tyrannus” (Acts 19 : 9), why did Paul teach there, and what 
was the relation, if any, of hisworkto Tyrannus’ work? Who would gather 
to receive instruction from Paul at this place — Gentiles or Jews, or both, 
and in what numbers? How long did this daily instruction continue? 
Had Paul previously done any teaching that was so regular, systematic, 
and prolonged ? What did Paul accomplish by this period of work? 
Was Christianity spread from Ephesus throughout the province of Asia 
(Acts 19: 10)? 

5. Incidents of the work in Ephesus—Explain the nature of the 
handkerchief and apron cures mentioned in Acts 19 : 12 (¢f. Acts 5 : 12- 
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16). What was the divine purpose of these miracles? Explain the. 
incident of the Jewish exorcists recorded in Acts 19 : 13-16 (cf Acts 
8: 4-24; 13:4-12). Was this humiliating defeat of the sons of Sceva 
providentally appointed to overthrow their false work? How did the 
failure of these Jewish exorcists affect the attitude of the people 
toward Paul and his teaching ? What were these books of the “ curi- 
ous arts’ (Acts 19: 19) which were burned ?_ Explain the significance 
of this victory of Christianity over paganism. 

6. Paul’s plans for future work.— Consider Paul’s plans for future 
activity as set forth in Acts 19:21. What is the meaning of the phrase 
(Acts 19: 21) “purposed in the spirit” ? Why did he send two of his 
fellow-workers on ahead into Macedonia? How much longer did he 
himself stay in Ephesus (cf. 1 Cor. 16:8, 9)? Why had Paul been for 
a long time (Rom. 1:13; 15:23) eager to visit Rome? What district 
still farther west did he have in mind to evangelize (Rom. 15: 23, 24, 
28)? Whither was he going, however, before he visited Rome and 
Spain (Acts 19:21; Rom. 15:25)? What were Paul’s reasons for going 
to Jerusalem at this time (Rom. 15:25, 28)? Observe that 1 Corin- 
thians was written from Ephesus in the spring of 57 A. D., not long 
before Paul’s departure from Ephesus for the fulfilment of his plans 
to visit Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, Rome, and Spain. Did this 
plan provide for the evangelization of the entire western world as then 
known ? Why did Paul choose to spread the gospel in the western 
rather than in the eastern world? Was the eastern world evangelized 
in the apostolic age ? if so, by whom ? ; 

7. The uprising of the Ephesian tradesmen.— Consider the close 
resemblance between this uprising at Ephesus and the previous one at 
Philippi (Acts 16:12, 16-24). Are these the only two instances 
recorded in Acts where the Gentiles were the instigators of the opposi- 
tion to Christianity? Did money interests lie at the bottom of both 
troubles? What business was Demetrius in, and how many were asso- 
ciated with him in the trade? Who used the little “shrines” that were 
made, and for what purpose ? Consider the address of Demetrius to 
the tradesman (Acts 19 : 25-27) as to its shrewdness and ability. How 
correct and how effective were his two arguments against Paul, that 
Christianity was ruining their business, and that the worship of Diana 
was being overthrown? Why did the populace gather in the theater ? 
Of what nationality were Gaius and Aristarchus, and why were they 
seized? Why did Paul wish to go before the crowd? Who restrained 
him from so doing, and why? What action was taken by the “ chief 
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officers” of Asia to protect Paul? Why were they friendly to him? 
What was the idea of the Jews in having Alexander address the popu- 
lace? Why would they not hear him? Note carefully the four argu- 
ments used by the “town clerk” (Acts 19: 35-40) in quieting the 
disturbance. Was his purpose to defend Christianity, or to restore 
order? What was the result of this uprising as regarded Christianity 
in Ephesus and the surrounding country? 

8. Revisitation in Macedonia and Achaia.—In what year, and at 
what season of the year, did Paul set out on this portion of his third 
tour (1 Cor. 16:8)? Was the uprising of the tradesmen a cause or the 
cause of his leaving Ephesus? At what point in Asia did he stop, and 


for what reasons (2 Cor. 2:12, 13)? Where did Paul at last find Titus ~ 


(2 Cor. 7:5, 6)? What places in Macedonia would Paul, of course, 
revisit at this time? Was it from one of these places, perhaps Philippi, 
that Paul wrote 2 Corinthians, in the summer of 57 A. D.? Why does 
the Acts give no account (Acts 20:2, 3) of Paul’s work in Macedonia 
and Achaia on this journey ? Was it at this time that Paul went to 
Illyricum, west and north of Macedonia, and preached the gospel 
(Rom. 15:19)? How long was Paul’s stay in Achaia, probably at 
Corinth (Acts 20:3; 1 Cor. 16:5, 6)? What was the plot laid against 
Paul by the Jews there? What change of plans for the journey to 
Jerusalem was made to thwart this plot? Was it just before Paul left 


Corinth at this time, early in 58 A. D., that he wrote the epistle to the 
Romans? Trace upon the map this revisitation journey from Ephesus 
to Corinth. 


9. Paul’s fellow-workers on this tour— Did Paul start out from 
Antioch on his third tour alone (cf. Acts 13: 2-5; 15: 36-40; 18: 23)? 
Read through the material of this section (Acts 18 : 23—21 : 16) to see 
who became his principal companions in the work of this tour. Con- 
sider the work of Timothy (Acts 19:22; 20:4; Rom. 16:21; 1 Cor. 
4:17; 16:10; 2 Cor. 1:1). Consider the work of Titus (2 Cor. 2: 12, 
13; 7: 5-16; 8: 16-24; 12: 18). When was Luke with Paul on this 
journey, as indicated by the “we” passages, Acts 20: 5—21:16? Con- 
sider the work of Apollos, Aquila, and Priscilla (Acts 18: 26-28; 1 
Cor. 16:12, 19). Also of Aristarchus, Tychicus, Trophimus, Erastus, 
Gaius, Sosthenes, and others (cf. Acts 19: 29; 20:4; 1 Cor. 16: 15-17; 
Rom. 16: 21-23). What is thus indicated as to the character and 

,methods of Paul’s missionary activities? What as to the progress of 
the gospel ? 

10. Zhe return journey from Corinth to Jerusalem.—Trace upon the 
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map Paul’s journey from Corinth to Jerusalem, by way of Philippi, 
Troas, Miletus, Tyre, Ptolemais, and Czsarea. In what year, and at 
what time of the year, did Paul take this journey, and why? Indicate 
at what places on this journey stops were made,and what time was 
spent at each. Why are the details of the latter part of the journey 
given at such length? Can the approximate number of days con- 
sumed in going from Corinth to Jerusalem be ascertained (Acts 20: 6, 
13-15; 21:4, 7,15)? Howcame Paul to stay a week at Troas? Is 
the farewell meeting there mentioned to introduce the account of the 
miracle worked by Paul on that occasion? Recount the accident to 
Eutychus and his restoration to life. Why is this incident given such 
prominence? Why did Paul stop at Miletus, when he had not wished 
to take time to’ stop at Ephesus (Acts 20: 16, 17)? How far was Miletus 
from Ephesus, and in what direction ? What was the reason for Paul’s 
haste on this journey (Acts 20:16)? Why did he wish to be at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost ? Why is the time of the stay at Caesarea 
so indefinitely noted? Was the journey overland from Czesarea to 
Jerusalem ? What was the distance and the nature of the travel ? With 
whom did they lodge at Jerusalem, and why ? 

11. Sunday observance among the primitive Christians.—With refer- 
ence to this, consider carefully Acts 20:7. Why was this meeting on 
the first day of the week? What was the purpose of the gathering ? 
For other mention in the New Testament of the first day of the week 
see 1 Cor. 16:22; Rev. 1:10. When does Sunday observance by the 
Christians first become explicitly noted (see Justin Martyr, Apology /)? 
Is the growth of this custom to be explained as a commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection on the first day of the week, and as the meeting 
of a need for some day to be observed by the Gentile Christians, 
who had no Sabbath? If this was the origin of Sunday observance 
by the Christians, is it probable that the custom began very early, even 
immediately after the resurrection of Christ? Does the comparative 
silence of New Testament literature and the earliest patristic writings 
with reference to Sunday observance determine that there was nothing 
of this kind in the first century, or can that silence be reasonably 
explained ? What was the nature of the first-century Sunday observ- 
ance — commemoration and religious worship? Was it not until later 
that Sunday became specifically a day of rest, after the manner of the 
Jewish Sabbath? Did the Jewish Christians continue to observe the 
Sabbath, making Sunday observance an additional Christian feature of 
the week ? Had Christ given any instruction that Sunday should be 
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observed by his disciples instead of the Sabbath? Was it practicable 
to observe both days; if not, which would survive among the Chris- 
tians, who were predominantly Gentiles? Was the change from Sab- 
bath to Sunday observance in keeping with Christ’s teaching and 
practice? Was this Sunday observance arranged or enjoined by the 
apostles? Consider carefully and explain Paul’s teaching on the sub- 
ject (Rom. 14:5; Gal. 4:9-11; Col. 2:16, 17). Is the Christian Sun- 
day holier than the other days of the week? Does it matter which day 
_of the week is observed, except for the practical value of uniformity ? 
Why have a special religious day? In what does its proper observance 
consist ? 

12. Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders.—Prepare an analysis of this 
address (Acts 20: 18-35), for which the following may serve as a sug- 
gestion: (1) retrospective portion, vss. 18-21; (2) prospective for Paul, 
vss. 22-27; (3) prospective for the Ephesian church, vss. 28-31; (4) 
parting benediction, vss. 32-35. Why has the historian given so full 
an account of this address? Are we to suppose that it is reproduced 
- verbatim, or that only an abstract is given? Consider its contents for 
thought and language peculiarly Pauline? Investigate, if possible, the 
textual and theological problem involved in the phrase (vs. 28) “the 
church of God.” Consider the chief points of teaching contained in 
Paul’s words on this occasion. What are the characteristics of the 
address? Compare with previous recorded addresses of Paul (Acts 
13, 22, 26). Whence did Paul obtain the precious saying of Jesus used 
at the close of verse 35? Do we find, elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, outside of the gospels, any other quotations of Jesus’ utterances ? 
Are there extra-biblical sayings of Christ in subsequent Christian writ- 
ings which may be regarded as authentic ? 

13. Predictions of impending trouble for Paul—Had Paul feared when 
he left Corinth that his mission to Jerusalem would bring him trouble 
(cf. Rom. 15:31)? Had this fear become a definite expectation by the 
time that he reached Miletus (cf Acts 20: 22, 23)? What was his atti- 
tude toward this dark future (cf Acts 20:24)? Not knowing the 
details of the pending trouble, why did Paul think that he would no 
more see the Ephesian Christians (Acts 20:25)? On the view that 
there was a release of Paul in 63 A. D. and a subsequent imprisonment 
in 65 A. D., is it not altogether probable that he did visit Ephesus 
again (cf. Phile. 22; 1 Tim. 1:3; 2 Tim. 4:13, 20), and how then 
would his misconception at this time be explained ? What is the mean- 
ing of the phrase (Acts 21: 4) “through the spirit” ?_ How was it that 
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the Christians of Tyre could “through the spirit” advise Paul not to go 
to Jerusalem, when he regarded that as his duty? Did Philip’s daughters 
at Cesarea predict the coming trouble to Paul (Acts 21:9)? Had 
Agabus (cf. Acts 11: 27, 28) come from Judea for the purpose of giving 
Paul this warning (Acts 21: 10, 11)? What was his message? Did he 
advise Paul not to go to Jerusalem? Consider the impressive symbol- 
ism which Agabus used in giving his prediction. Compare the similar 
acts of the Old Testament prophets, 1 Kings 22:11; Isa. 20:3; Jer. 
13:5-I1; 19:10,11; 27:2; Ezek. 4:1-3; 5:1-4; and elsewhere. 
What was the purpose of warning Paul beforehand of this trouble—to 
prevent his going to Jerusalem, or to prepare him for what was to come ? 
Why did Paul’s companions and friends plead with him not to go to 
Jerusalem (cf Matt. 16:21-23)? What was Paul’s reply to their plead- 
ings (Acts 21: 13,14)? Was it in fact Paul’s duty to go? if so, why? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.—No mention is made in the history or the literature 
of the third missionary journey of the Christian organization, aside 
from the fact that the elders of the Ephesian church are referred to.— 
Deacons are not spoken of, though there may have been such officers. 
—The Ephesian elders (or presbyters) were also called bishops (Acts 
20:17, 28), which indicates that these three names were used of the 
same office in the churches at this time.—The term “church” is com- 
monly employed to denote the local body of believers in any place, so 
that the plural form of the word is frequent, ¢. g., Rom. 16:4, 16; 
s Cor. 7:37; 11:36; 14:33, 34; 16:1, 19; Gal. 1:2, 22.— But 
“church” is also used in the singular, though less frequently, to denote 
the whole body of Christian believers everywhere, ¢. g., Acts 9:31; 20: 
a8; « Gor. Gal. 

2. Environment.— The Ephesian Jews were comparatively tolerant, 
and Paul worked longer among them than was his usual experience, 
but they became his bitter enemies and persecutors.—The gospel suc- 
cessfully overcame the Jewish exorcism and heathen magic which had 
had a firm hold in Ephesus.— Only twice in Paul’s recorded experi- 
ence did opposition to him originate with the Gentiles; once at 
Philippi on the second tour, and once at Ephesus on this third tour; 
the cause in both cases was the financial-loss brought upen certain 

- persons through the spread of the gospel.— But at Ephesus Paul was 
befriended and protected from the populace by the political officers of 
the Roman province. 
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3. Institutions.— From the meeting at Troas on the first day of the 
week and from the reference in 1 Cor. 16:2, it may be inferred that 
Sunday was at this time observed by the Christians as their especial 
day of worship, commemorative of Christ’s resurrection on that day. 
—tThe Sabbath, however, continued to be observed in addition by the 
Jewish Christians in the Jewish way, this being a part of their former 
religious life which they had not yet outgrown.—The “breaking of 
bread” at Troas is to be understood as meaning the Lord’s Supper; 
and extended reference is also made to this rite in 1 Cor. 11:17-—34.— 
The baptism into the name of Jesus was contrasted with the baptism 
of John, which was a preparatory rite, a pledge of repentance, and a 
symbol of initiation into the kingdom of the Messiah of God; while 
Christian baptism was an acknowledgment of, belief in, and self-com- 
mittal to Jesus Christ, which acknowledgment seems to have been 
attended in the apostolic era with the bestowal of the extraordinary 
gifts of tongue-speaking and prophesying. 

4. Belief and teaching.—The only address or sermon of Paul 
recorded on this tour was that to the Ephesian elders, in which he 
directed their attention to the faithful, lowly, and successful ministry 
which he had served among them (Acts 20: 19-21, 26, 27, 31, 33-35), 
and exhorted them to continue in his footsteps.—The epistles which 
Paul wrote upon this tour are his greatest, and contain the main body 
of his teaching as it has come down to us. 

5. Daily life-—Paul had a large number of fellow-workers with — 
him at various points in his tour; some were Gentiles, some were 
Hellenists; the most prominent among them were Timothy and 
Titus.—Apollos, who was a learned and eloquent Jew from Alexan- 
dria, became a most efficient Christian evangelist—In Ephesus Paul 
gave daily instruction in the gospel for two years, a more systematic 
period of teaching than is recorded of him elsewhere.—In Paul’s 
epistles to the Corinthians we see portrayed much of the daily life of 
one of Paul’s greatest churches, a life by no means ideal or perfect, 
and yet reflecting the glory, exaltation, and power of the Christian 
religion. 

6. Divine guidance.—Paul’s third evangelizing tour was in the 
main a long period of work in Asia at Ephesus, where he had desired 
to labor on the second tour, but had ‘then been providentially directed 
into Macedonia.— By his work at Ephesus he had established the gos- 
pel widely and permanently in the whole province of Asia.— Paul’s 
divinely inspired purpose embraced the entire evangelization of the 
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civilized world west of Palestine, including Greece, Italy, and Spain.— 
Paul went to Jerusalem in 58 A. D. under the leading of the Spirit, 
conscious of and prepared for the impending trouble, setting aside 
the protests of his friends and advisers. 


Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 215-301; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chaps. 31-40a; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, chaps. 13-20; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, secs. xv, xvi; RAM- 
SAY, St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 269-303; Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 90-168 ; 
WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 303-405; BIBLE 
DICTIONARY, aiticles Agabus, Alexander, Alexandria, Apollos, Aquila, Aristarchus, 
Artemis, Asiarchs, Baptism, Demetrius, Ephesus, Eutychus, Exorcism, John (the Bap- 
tist), Luke, Magic, Priscilla, Rome, Timothy, Titus, Troas, Trophimus, Tyrannus, 
Tychicus. 
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Grploration and Discoberp. 


THE WINTER IN EGYPT. 


DurinG the month of July at University College in London Mr. 
Petrie and his assistants have been holding an exhibition of the mate- 
rial taken by them from the soil of Egypt during the winter of 
1896-7. Of Mr. Quibell’s success at El Kab we have already given 
an account in the BrsLicaL WorLD (May 1897). Mr. Petrie achieved 
the unusual success of discovering and opening an old empire mas- 
taba tomb in a cemetery of the same period at Deshasheh, about fifty 
miles above Cairo. A fine collection of the remarkable remains which 
he took from this mastaba are now on their way to Haskell Oriental 
Museum of the University of Chicago, and on their arrival they will 
be duly pictured and described to our readers. With this material 
comes also a representative selection from El Kab. 

The most remarkable achievement of the Fund this past winter was 
the discovery of a great mass of Greco-Roman papyri at Behneseh, 
eighty miles south of Cairo, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. Our 
readers are already familiar with the AOTIA IHXOY, or “Sayings of 
Jesus,” found with these papyri. This fragment, however interesting 
and important, is only one of the many revelations already made or to 
be expected from this great mass of material. Nearly the whole site 
of Behneseh (ancient Oxyrrynchus) was underlaid more or less plenti- 
fully with these papyri. Evidently the city office of Roman adminis- 
tration, unable longer to accommodate such a plethora of archives in its 
files, had thrown them out wholesale to be burned. For this purpose 
they were carried out in baskets, and, without emptying from the 
baskets, were laid in large heaps and fired. Luckily for us, they were 
too massive to burn well, and, on being covered up by natural accumu- 
lations, they have remained undisturbed until last winter. Had Egypt 
been a land of rains, they must necessarily have long since decayed to 
dust, but in a country of no rain such material is preserved indefinitely. 
Such heaps were found in three places, with the ancient baskets still so 
sturdy that their contents could be carried off safely in them to the 
camp of the excavators. On one day no less than thirty-six such 
baskets full were taken out, and again on another day twenty-five. 
Besides these reject papyri, the town site, as we have stated above, fur- 
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nished a vast host of fragments, among which were the AOTIA frag- 
ment, and, for example, also “one to two hundred Iliad MSS., which 
will give an idea of the wealth of classical documents.” ‘“ One hun- 
dred and fifty of the best rolls” were kept by the Egyptian govern- 
ment for the museum at Gizeh. The rest, comprising 280 boxes, are 
now being studied at Oxford, and it will take ten to twenty years to 
edit and publish them all. Nearly all are in Greek, but some are in 
Latin, Coptic, and Arabic; they date from the first to the ninth cent- 
ury A. D. In such a great mass of material almost anything may be 
expected to turn up, and to the student of early Christian literature 
the possibilities are attractive in the extreme, for already in the 
so-called Logia we have revealed to us as a fact the existence of a class _ 
of literature about which we could before only theorize. 

The Chicago Society of Egyptian Research had a financial interest 
in these excavations also, and a portion of these papyri are already on 
their way to Haskell Museum. The importance of this field of exca- 
vation has moved the Egypt Exploration Fund in London to establish 
as a part of their work a “Graeco-Roman Branch.” They say: 

“It is now proposed to establish another department of the Fund, 
to be specially devoted to the Graeco-Roman period of Egyptian his- 
tory. This period, of just one thousand years, covers the foundation 
of Alexandria, the dynasty of the Ptolemies, the organization of the 
Roman province, and the growth of primitive Christianity. Its annals 
and its literature must be searched for beneath the sands of Egypt, 
which faithfully keep the secrets entrusted to them. No other branch 
of exploration has been more fruitful of results in recent times, or has 
a brighter outlook for the future. The lost Greek texts that have 
been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Bacchylides. Of 
early Christian documents, we have had the gospel and apocalypse of 
Peter, the book of Enoch, and, lastly, the fragment of Logia pub- 
lished herewith. From this source, too, have been derived materials 
that enable us to reconstruct in some degree the inner life of Egypt, 
from the last of the Pharaohs to the Arab conquest.” 

An annual volume of 300 4to ‘pages will be published by this 
branch, and given to every annual subscriber of $5. We would urge 
upon every friend of classic or of early Christian literature the impor- 
tance of supporting this work. Friends of the University also can 
obtain a double benefit by sending their subscriptions to the Chicago 
Society of Egyptian Research, for, besides furthering the work, they 
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will thus receive not merely the annual volume, but will also increase 
the proportion of papyri to come to Haskell Museum, where all are 
welcome to see and study them. 

Copies of the newly discovered Logia are now at Haskell Museum 
for all subscribers to the society." 


Dr. Porter, of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirfit, sends to the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund a copy of a 
squeeze of a Greek inscription on a gravestone, found near Nazareth. 
Its probable translation is as follows: 

“« My father was Quintus, my mother was Philous. 
My name is Apion, my fatherland . . . . Gadara, fond of the Muses. 
My mother, Philous, is of Sophé, the horseless. 
Leaving a home (now) childless, I dwell in a tomb at the Three Ways. 
. my father came after me sorrowing. He mourned for me who 
had lived twice eleven years.” 

The inscription is significant in showing how Roman influences 
were about Nazareth. The epithet applied to Gadara is also interest- 
ing. 

Another discovery reported to the Académie des Inscriptions by 
M. Héron de Villefosse has been made in the region of Nazareth. It 
consists of a military report of the year A. D. 139 in which are given 
the name of the governor of Palestine in that year, P. Calpurnius 
Atilianus, and the list of the auxiliary troops who had a share in put- 
ting down the revolt of Barchokeba. 


THERE has recently been announced the discovery 0 a mosaic 
map of the country lying to the east of the Mediterranean, in the floor 
of an ancient church in Madeba, on the east of Jordan. From such 
descriptions as have yet appeared it would seem as if the mosaic dates 
from the fifth or sixth century of our era, and may aid materially in 
the identification of several towns, and even in the reconstruction of 
Jerusalem of late Roman times. In this connection it is noteworthy 
that the map shows a series of colonnades running between the princi- 
pal gates of Jerusalem. The map has further archeological interest in 
that each town or holy place is represented by a building or walls. 
Reproductions of the map are already issued from photographs made 
by Father Germer-Durand of Jerusalem. 


t Address J. H. Breasted, University of Chicago. 
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and Workers. 


Tue Transactions of the Tenth International Oriental Congress 
will be issued by M. E. Leroux, of Paris. 


Proressor R. G. Moutton’s Modern Reader's Bible now adds to 
its volumes “‘ Daniel and the Minor Prophets.” 


Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, A.M., has issued through the Macmillan 
Co. The Acts of the Apostles in Greek and English. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is wisely putting into permanent form his literary 
gleanings, many of which deal with biblical themes. 


Messrs. T. Y. CROWELL & Co. have in press for early publication, 
Isaiah, A Study of Chapters I-X/I, by Professor H. G. Mitchell, of 
Boston University. 


Miss HELEN GOULD has placed a considerable sum in the hands 
of Bishop J. H. Vincent to be used in the completion of the Hall of 
the Christ, at Chautauqua. 


Presipenr Atvan Hovey of Newton Theological -Institute has 
returned from a restful and profitable trip through Egypt, Palestine, and 
portions of Southern Europe. 


The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Bible, in sizes to suit all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects, is fresh from the press of Henry Frowde, London. 
It contains two portraits of her Majesty and a series of callotypes. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, of the staff of the BrBLIcaL 
Wor LD sailed for Europe August 7 to spend a year in special research 
on comparative religion in London, Paris, and Geneva. 


PRESIDENT W. R. HarPER sailed on the same date and same 
steamer for a trip of five weeks, to build up his system and recuperate 
his strength for the work of next year. His friends will all be glad to 
learn that he is receiving exactly the sought-for benefit. 


THE Rev. Davip SCHLEY ScHAFF, D.D., son of the late Professor 
Philip Schaff, has accepted the chair of church history in Lane Theo- 
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logical Seminary made vacant by the resignation of Professor H. W. 
Hulbert. 


Dr. Joun P. Peters’ Mippur, Vol. I, is attracting large attention 
from reviewers, particularly because of the important results which will 
be described in the second volume, yet to appear, of the second campaign 
to Babylonia. 


THE LATE SiR RICHARD Burton, F.R.G.S., left in MS. an important 
work which will soon be issued in book form. It is entitled Human 
Sacrifice among the Eastern Jews. It will contain an introduction by 
W. H. Wilkins. 


M. De Moreavx has nearly ready a new work entitled Recherches 
sur les Origines de l’ Egypte : Ethnographie Prthistorique et Tombeau 
Royal de Négadah—a sumptuous volume of 600 pages with goo illus- 
trations, at 21s. 


C. E. ARNOLD, A.M., has added to the apparatus for the study of 
Paul’s life a Chart of Paul's Journeyings, published through John D. 
Wattles & Co. It is clear, precise, and convenient, and all within small, 
stiff cloth covers. 


THE Rev. FRANK HuGH Foster, Pu.D., D.D., Professor of 
systematic theology in the Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, 
Cal., has been appointed to give the Stone Lectures in Princeton Semi- 
nary in 1899-1900. 


Mr. F. G. HILTON Price has just issued a A Catalogue of Egyptian 
Antiquities in his possession. It is a luxurious volume, containing 
~ several hundreé& illustrations and many colored and photographic 
plates. It is sold at £2 2s. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS COMMITTEE has issued Circular No. 3, 
which describes more explicitly the times and places of the meetings 
September 5-12. Inthe list of papers already announced we notice a 
goodly number of American scholars. 


THE NaTIONAL BiBLE Society of Scotland received an income for 
1896 of $155,530. Its increasing usefulness and large influence have 
been due largely to the enérgies of Dr. W. H. Goold, whose thirty-six 
years’ service and whose life have just closed. 


Tuomas NeEtson & Sons (New York) have bound up under one 
cover the Revised Version and the new helps, entitled Zhe Bible Treas- 
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ury. Sunday-school and other Bible teachers will greatly appreciate 
this happy combination — the best in all the long list of Teacher’s Bibles. 


Proressor A. T. Ropertson, DD., of Louisville Theological 
Seminary, has just completed (August 12-22) a very instructive and 
well-presented course of lectures on “The Life and Letters of Paul” 
at the second session of the Pine Lake Christian Culture Assembly, 
near La Porte, Ind. 


DEAN Farrar’s new book, Zhe Bible: Jts Meaning and Supremacy, 
is reviewed anonymously on a full page in a recent number of the 
Academy under the caption “General Inspiration.” Though favorable, 
on the whole, it criticises the miscellaneous character of the book and 
the evident repetition found in its chapters. 


Dr. H. L. WILLETT, of the University of Chicago, gave two courses 
at Winfield, Kan., June 16-22, on the Life of Paul and Old Testament 
Literature. He also gave four lectures at the Christain Endeavor Con- 
vention, at San Francisco, in July, and lectured at Midland Chatau- 
qau at DesMoines, Iowa, as well as at Bethany Park, Ind., and Maca- 
tawa Park, Mich. 


Latest Excavations in Nippur is the title of a work soon to be 
issued by John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia (price $2.50), under the 
editorial care of Professor H. V. Hilprecht of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This work promises to bring the results of the latest excava- 
tions by Dr. J. H. Haynes before the public in an attractive and beau- 
tiful form. It is to appear simultaneously in the United States and 
Great Britain. 


PROFESSOR FR1TZ HOMMEL, of the University of Munich, has entered 
a protest against the modern school of Old Testament criticism in a 
new work just published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. His book is entitled Zhe Ancient Hebrew Tradition as 
Illustrated by the Monuments. ‘This is a translation from the German 
made by Edmund McClure and Leonard Crossle. The American pub- 
lishers are E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. 


Mr. Moopy’s Bible-Study Conference at Northfield, Mass., has 
just had a remarkable session—the twentieth—to which some of the 
most evangelistic Bible lecturers have made valuable contributions. 
Among these may be mentioned Rev. George Campbell Morgan of 
England ; Rev. George H. C? Macgregor, the Scotchman, of London; 
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Dr. A. T. Pierson, of Philadelphia; Bishop John P. Newman, Rev. R. 
A. Torrey, Dr. A. C. Dixon, Rev. T. A, Hamlin, and Ira D. Sankey. 


THE Jndependent of August 12, publishes a very interesting com- 
munication by Professor J. Rendel Harris on the Grenfell-Hunt papyri. 
Professor Harris calls special attention to a papyrus leaf of the third 
century which contains a large part of the first chapter of the gospel of 
St. Matthew, and, perhaps, has the honor of being the earliest known 
fragment of our existing gospels. 


STUDENTS of the New Testament and of early church history will 
welcome and put into use the new series of books published by 
J. C. Hinrichs in Leipzig. The title is Die Griechischen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten dret Jahrhunderte. ° It is edited by the Church 
Fathers’ Commission of the “ Royal Prussian Academy of Science.” 
Vol. I consists of the exegetical and homiletical writings of Hippolytus 
(paper M. 18; bound in half leather, M. 20.50). It is proposed to 
issue about fifty volumes, all of them in the original text, with notes 
on variant readings, etc. 


J. C. B. Mour (Paul Siebeck) in Freiburg, i. B. and Leipzig, 
announce the speedy publication of a short commentary on the Old 
Testament (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament) edited by 
Karl Marti, professor of theology in the University of Bern. It is to 
be the Old Testament part of the well-known Hand-Commentar to 
the New Testament edited by Professor H. Holtzmann. Kautzsch’s 
new edition of the Old Testament in German is made the basis from 
which to start, and all the contributors are representatives of the same 
school. The following volumes are promised to appear during 1897: 
Ezekiel by Bertholet; Proverbs by Wildeboer; Jod by Duhm. For 
1897-8 these additional volumes are to appear: Genesis by Holzinger ; 
Judges by Budde ; Xings by Benzinger; /satah by Marti. The com- 
mentaries on the remaining books are assigned as follows: Exodus to 
Joshua, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles to Holzinger; Samue/ to Budde; 
Jeremiah and Psalms to Duhm ; Minor Prophets and Daniel to Marti. 
The five Megilloth (Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther) to Budde, Bertholet, and Wildeboer. If this Old Testa- 
ment commentary proves to be as good as its New Testament pre- 
decessor, it will be a very welcome addition to our already long 
list of exegetical works. [Duhm’s /od and Wildeboer’s Proverbs have 
just been published. | 
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Potes and Opinions. 


THE cut upon the cover of this number is a reproduction of the 
head of Mary in Titian’s famous picture of the Assumption now in 


the Academy of Fine Arts, Venice. Mary is represented as rising from 

her coffin, now filled with flowers, away from the astonished apostles 

toward heaven. While Titian can hardly be called a deeply religious 
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painter in portraying the legend of the miraculous carrying of Mary 
to heaven at her death, he has produced a work not only of great 
power and movement but also of feeling. The face of Mary who now 
for the first time catches a glimpse of the glory awaiting her above, is 
full of the tenderest love and humility, and the intense upward glance 
of expectation and wonder is not to be easily forgotten. 


FRoM a paper by C. H. Levy, in the /wdependent of August 12, we 
learn that Max Nordau, the author of Degeneration, and Dr. Theodor 
Herzi, of Vienna have issued a call for an international congress of 
Jewish philanthrophists, to be held in Basle, August 25-27. The pur- 
pose of this congress, as stated in the call is very varied, but funda- 
mentally appears to be the demonstration of the practicability of 
“Zionism.” The members of this movement are endeavoring to 
establish a Jewish state in Palestine, proposing that a joint stock com- 
pany be formed to buy the entire country, in which the Jews should 
then be colonized. 

It is doubtful whether such a movement will meet with much favor, 
in fact it is already condemned by the Executive Committee of the union 
of German Rabbis and the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
Nevertheless, the newspapers have recently announced the formation of 


the stock company, with a large capital. Recently, also, eighteen 
prominent Jews, among them Mr. Zangwill, the novelist, were sent to 
Palestine to report on the possibility of such a new state, and it is said 
that their opinion was strongly in favor of the movement, and one 
cause for the summoning of the congress. It will be interesting to fol- 
low the progress of this movement. 
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The Religions of India. By Epwarp WasuHsurn Hopkins, Pu.D. 
(Vol. I of Handbooks of the History of Religions, edited 
by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr.) Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1895. Pp. xvi+ 612, 8vo. $1.50. 

It has, indeed, been some time since this work appeared from the 
press, but its permanent and substantial character is warrant enough 
for a notice of its contents even at so late a date. It is by all means 
the finest single work on the religions of India that exists today in any 
language. The author is the successor of Professor Whitney of Yale 
University and has admirable qualifications for the task. The book is 
the first of a series of volumes projected in America and published in 
Boston. It is a splendid evidence of the interest taken in America in 
the study of religions. And the author has a splendid subject. India, 
the mother of religions, has produced some of the most wonderful 
achievements of human thought, as well as some of the most puerile, 
some of the most remarkable examples of human perversity, as well as 
of nobility, magnificent art and architecture, unparalleled ugliness. 
Full of contrasts, full of mystery, its very name suggests wonder, 
doubt, admiration, despair. To write its history is impossible ; to write 
the history of its religion is a tremendous task. And yet no man can 
be educated today in the largest sense of the word who does not know 
something about the religious thought of this great country. And this 
is specially important because America seems to mean to the people of 
India something unspeakably attractive, benign, and remunerative, 
both in a spiritual and material sense. We are being visited by fakirs 
of the original type, by Swamis, and by other learned men, who sow 
seeds of truth and error which they hope will in due time produce an 
abundant harvest, and who return to inform their credulous country- 
men that America is on the eve of conversion to the faith of. India. 
But to speak more seriously, the achievements of Indian religions are 
worthy of the study of every thoughtful man, and here is a book where 
they are told with candor and criticism, with sympathy and yet with 
faithful regard for truth. No book preserves so just a balance in its 
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selection and discussion of matters as this of Hopkins. While it is not 
altogether easy reading, owing to the somewhat labored style of the 
writer, and while the arrangement of material is not always the hap- 
piest, yet we cannot but believe that it will be a long time before a 
better book will be produced on this subject. : G. S. G. 


The Bible: Its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. xviii+ 359, 8vo, cloth. 

In this volume Canon Farrar seeks to do for the doctrine of inspira- 
tion what he did for the doctrine of hell in his Zterma/ Hope and Mercy 
and Judgment, viz., to present clearly the actual teaching of Christianity 
stripped of all unessential and eccentric opinion. Incidentally, as if 
to prove to his readers that he has not displaced the Bible from its 
proper position, he adds— one cannot help feeling to the weakening of 
the book—a collection of quotations in which various men of various 
or no creeds pay testimony to Scripture. In none of his works does 
the author write with greater feeling and earnestness, reaching at times 
an almost controversial fervor that will hardly aid the book’s popularity 
among those whose opinions its author combats. Canon Farrar makes, 
if not an impartial student, at least an excellent advocate. 

The main purpose of the book is to show the true character of the 
Bible by defending it from its over-zealous friends. In these friends’ 
theories of verbal inerrancy and plenary inspiration, to say nothing of 
their casuistical harmonizations and allegorical explanations, Canon 
Farrar finds the chief explanation of the jeers of skeptics. His method 
is as follows: After having shown the varied character of the Bible, 
and the falseness of many current doctrines of inspiration, he proceeds 
to discuss the effect of the higher criticism upon the worth of Scrip- 
ture, and thereupon to construct and defend a theory of inspiration 
which may be summed up in the formula “the Bible contains, not is 
the word of God.” As such it is not infallible in all matters, and 
“nothing but casuistry and incongruity have resulted from the attempt 
to transfer it from the region of religious faith to that of exact science 
(p. xiv). This position naturally leads to a discussion of instances of 
unjustifiable use of the Scriptures and resulting difficulties. 

So general is this treatment, and so prodigal is the author’s use of 
example and quotation, that it is impossible to do much more than 
consider his general positions as to inspiration. These may be stated 
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something as follows: (1) The Bible is not infallible outside the 
sphere of religion, nor is the morality of all its historical characters 
either perfect or a basis of authority. (2) Many things are mistakenly 
ascribed to God through a habit or form of speech among the Jews. 
Much of the morality recorded in the Old Testament cannot be 
defended, although the teaching of the Old Testament as a whole is 
noble. (3) The “verbal dictation” theory of inspiration is hope- 
lessly disproved by the character of the various writers of Scripture, 
and the discrepancies and errors it contains. {4) “ Plenary inspira- 
tion” is an undefined and undefinable expression, being read by 
different writers in widely differing senses. A right view of inspira- 
tion involves neither inerrancy or exclusiveness. God is always 
revealing himself to earnest souls. (5) The higher criticism is neces- 
sary, and its results do not affect the fundamental truths of religion. 
(6) The Bible contains the word of God, but is only one of the 
means of revelation. (7) “Jn everything which is requisite for man’s 
salvation the lessons contained in Scripture—- with the codrdinate help 
of that Spirit by whom its writers were moved to aid us in our discrimi- 
nation—are an infallible guide to us in things necessary” (p. 150). 
“The plain teachings of Christ are the sole, infallible guide” (p. 154). 

It is hardly possible that all readers will agree with Canon Farrar 
in his conclusions, but it cannot be questioned that he represents fairly 
a growing school of intelligent Christians who have realized that 
Christianity is not a worship of a book but of a God, and that the true 
Word of God is not printed but alive. There is nothing more needed 
in popular theology than a clear understanding of the limitations of 
any theory of inspiration. So long as men confuse “inspiration” 
with “infallibility” so long will any true study of the Scriptures be 
difficult. For our own part, although we should not subscribe to all 
the views of the book and would question whether the author’s concep- 
tion of inspiration is altogether satisfactory, we welcome every attempt 
like this of Canon Farrar’s at a statement of a rational teaching in 
regard to the subject. There are stronger books in the same line, but 
none more readable or better fitted for popular use. 

Two incidental slips as to statement may perhaps be noted in the 
book. Is it true that “the Pilgrim Fathers and their earliest 
descendants tortured harmless old women whom they called witches, 
and treated saintly, if misguided Quakers with remorseless fury?” 
(p. 100), and that Baptists believe that in baptism true believers should 
go under the water “as adults ?” (p. 155). S. M. 
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. A Concordance to the Greek Testament; according to the texts of 
Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and the English Revisers, 
Edited by Rev. W. F. Mourton, D.D., editor of the English 
edition of Winer’s Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
Rev. A. S. Gepen, M.A., tutor in Wesleyan College, 
Richmond. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1897. Pp. xii+237. Price $7.00. 

For thorough exegetical study of the New Testament a concord- 
ance of the original Greek is an invaluable aid. However excellent 
our commentaries or even our lexicons, the independent student will 
often find himself driven to undertake original lexicographical work, 
and for this an accurate concordance of the Greek is an almost indis- 
pensable tool... It would scarcely be too much to say that progress 
in exact interpretation of the New Testament might be gauged by the 
use that is made of such aconcordance. And though the student who 
reads his New Testament only in translation has no use for it, and 
though it is to be feared that many who. can and do use the Greek 
text seldom employ the Greek concordance, yet even these gain 
indirectly from the publication of such a book as the one before us, 
because the character of the work upon the New Testament which they 
use at secondhand will be improved by it. Concordances of the 

Greek New Testament there have been before, from the unpublished 

one prepared by Euthalius Rhodius in 1300, A. D., down to the work 

of Bruder, first issued in 1842, and in its several editions (the last 
issued in 1888), the standard work down to the present year. Other 
concordances there are still for sale also; the Englishman’s Con- 
cordance which indexes by the Greek word, but prints the passages 
themselves in the English translation; Hudson’s, which does not 
print the passages at all, but only the references; and Schmoller’s, 
which adopts a compromise, printing the passages only in the case 
of the more important words, and omitting the least important 
words altogether. Yet none of these books meets the needs of New 
Testament scholars. Bruder, excellent in its general plan and in 
its mechanical execution, is sadly defective in that it has not been 
adequately corrected to conform to the critical texts published in 
recent years. All the others suffer both from this cause and from vari- 
ous defects of plan. The present book is based upon a critical text, that 
of Westcott and Hort, recording also the readings of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition, and of the English Revision, so far as they affect the 
form or construction of the index word. It indexes all words except 
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cai and 6€ and prints the passages in all cases except under the 
article (cven here for portions of the list), prepositions governing but 
one case, and the particles and pronouns that occur most frequently. 
This list of exceptions to the general rule of printing the passage 
itself, is longer than it ought to be; but this is almost the only fault 
the book has, and for the great majority of students the defect is 
unimportant. Our hearty thanks are due to the editors for their 
arduous labor. In the interest of exact biblical scholarship it is to be 
hoped that the book will have a large sale. With this and the Hatch 
and Redpath Concordance of the Septuagint recently completed, we 
are well equipped for lexicographical study of the Greek Bible. Will 
some scholar now undertake a concordance of Josephus and Philo? 
E. D. B. 


Das Kindheits-Evangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeus unter 
Herbeiziehung der aussercanonischen Paralleltexte quellen- 
kritisch untersucht von ALFRED Rescu. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. iv+ 336, 8vo. 
M. 6.50. 


The four chapters in our gospels relating to the descent, birth, and 
childhood of our Lord (Matt., chaps. 1 and 2; Luke, chaps. 1 and 2) are 
believed by Dr. Resch to have a common source in a very early Chris- 
tian document independent of the Zogia or Urevangelium, but like it 
originally written in Hebrew. It is supposed to have been about as 
large as the Book of Ruth, of which indeed it was a conscious imita- 
tion. The title is preserved in the opening words of the first gospel, 
which are referred to the first two chapters alone, and not to the 
whole work: ‘The book of the generations of Jesus Christ.” It began 
with an account of the circumstances connected with the birth of John 
the Baptist, and closed with a genealogy going back to Adam like that 
found in Luke, but as far as David corresponding substantially in 
details (though not in order) with that given in the first gospel. 

The publication of this Gospel of the Childhood cannot be dated 
later than 53 A. D. or earlier than the death of Mary. The author, of 
course, cannot be even conjectured, but it is cautiously hinted that 
the book may have been in some way connected with Mary. “If we 
could assume that the Zo/‘doth Yeshua’ (as it would be called in Hebrew) 
proceeded from memoranda or at least communications of Mary the 
darkness which envelops this document would give place to light.” 
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This hypothesis, it is urged, would account for the remarkable reticence 
of the writer in relation to Mary, who is the only pious person in the 
story not distinctly commended. 

The direct and indirect influence of this Zo/‘doth Yeshua’ in the 
early church is believed to have been very considerable.’ It was used, 
thinks Dr. Resch, not only by the writers of the first and third gospels 
in accordance with the special purpose of each, but also by the apostle 
John, the author of the fourth gospel, the prologue of which can only 
be understood when its literary dependence on the Gospel of the Child- 
hood is clearly recognized. The Pauline epistles (exclusive of those 
to the Thessalonians) and the Apocalypse also exhibit acquaintance 
with this gospel. Its influence can be traced in the writings of Justin 
Martyr, and to some extent in several of the apocryphal gospels, 
especially the protevangelium of James, and one recension of the gos- 
pel according to Thomas. Its testimony concerning the supernatural 
birth of Jesus underlies the earliest creed as represented in the epistles 
of Ignatius, the apology of Aristides, and: the writings of Justin. Its 
indirect influence, it is thought, can be traced as late as Epiphanius. 
Dr. Resch even finds a glimpse of it in non-Christian circles. The 
Jewish myths about Jesus referred to by Celsus which seem to have 
something in common with the medizval Zo/‘doth Yeshua’ are supposed 
to imply acquaintance with the Christian Zo/‘doth. 

These opinions are supported with a wonderful amount of learning 
and ingenuity, as all familiar with the writings of Dr. Resch will expect, 
but they are very far from proved. The existence of a common source 
for the Matthew and Luke passages is by no means demonstrated. 
The parallels of thought and expression enumerated on pages 26 and 
27 can be almost wholly accounted for by similarity of theme; and 
there are significant variations as well as correspondences. The 
strongly Semitic coloring of our gospel texts, which has long been 
recognized, particularly in the Luke passages, does not necessitate a 
Hebrew original, although the possibility must be freely conceded. 
The alleged traces of the Gospel of the Childhood in patristic and 
apocryphal literature are at the best indistinct. The extra-canonical 
statements collected by Dr. Reschare in many cases curious and 
interesting, but need not be relics of a lost gospel. When carefully 
examined the evidence adduced to prove this is often found to be 
. exceedingly slender, as in the following instances: (1) The unsup- 
ported assertion of the gospel of Thomas that Joseph had property in 
Nazareth which he had inherited from his father is accepted as a genu- 
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ine fragment (pp. 169-170 and 223). (2) The circumcision of Jesus 
in a cave is supposed to be another fragment, on the testimony of the 
fourth century Epiphanius and the extremely unreliable Arabic Gospel 
of the Infancy (pp. 128 and 215). (3) The widely attested belief of 
the early church that a cave was the scene of the nativity, which is 
claimed as a third relic or reminiscence, can be readily accounted for 
by oral tradition. Not one of the three early authorities cited by Dr. 
Resch need rest on a now vanished Gospel of the Childhood. The 
words of Origen clearly refer to a local tradition. The statement of 
the Palestinian Justin may be reasonably supposed to have had a similar 
origin. The protevangelium of James, although relatively old, is not 
a good historical source. 

A new and very remarkable feature of this closing number of the 
“ Extra-Canonical Parallels” is a bold attempt at reconstruction. Not 
content with trying to demonstrate the existence of the TZo/‘doth 
Yéshua’ Dr. Resch has actually undertaken to reproduce it in Hebrew 
and Greek. In view of the recently recovered fragment of the original 
Ecclesiasticus, and the warning suggested by the comparison of that 
text with the efforts of scholars before it was found, the experiment is 
certainly hazardous. All that can be said is that if the Hebrew docu- 
ment existed it may have been something like what is suggested. Per- 
haps it would be a little less classical. 

Whatever may be thought of this attempt at retranslation the 
arrangement of canonical and extra-canonical material in seventeen 
chapters with critical notes is a very useful piece of work. The study 
of the subject has, at any rate, been made much easier for future 
inquirers. 

Of the many questions which are incidentally discussed one of the 
most interesting is the relation of the text of the Lewis codex to that 
of the Curetonian. Dr. Resch regards both as subsequent to the 
Diatessaron, the newly found text being, in his judgment, the latest. 
The Curetonian, a version of the “‘separate” gospels, represents a 
reaction against the Diatessaron, whilst the version preserved in the 
Lewis codex is strongly influenced by it. This conclusion is evidently 
affected by the author’s theory about the character and origin of the 
text of codex D. As the latter is traced back, in some measure, to a 
revision of the gospels supposed to have been made in Pella about 
140 A. D. the Curetonian, which approaches it more closely than the . 
Lewis codex, is preferred to the latter. Those who are not convinced 
of the Jewish-Christian origin of many of the peculiarities of D are 
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not likely to accept this reasoning. Holding this unfavorable view of 
the Lewis codex Dr. Resch has not done it justice. The Curetonian, 
however, might also have been used more freely with advantage. On 
page 158 the Lewis text is misquoted. It reads not “Hosea” but 
“Tsaiah” in Matt. 2:15. 

As this volume completes the “ Watve-Canonical Parallels” a word 
may be expected about the significance of the whole work. Like so 
many German books it is too theoretical. The writer is continually 
posing as an advocate. The influence of his theory can be detected 
everywhere. It affects his estimate of authorities, and leads him to 
regard trifles as things of moment. Many of the so-called variants of 
translation to which such vast importance is ascribed are due to for- 
getfulness or carelessness ; and others are various readings rather than 
relics of a lost Urevangelium or Tol‘doth Yéshua’. 

On the other hand, the value and interest of these wonderful vol- 
umes cannot be easily overrated. Students of the gospels owe to Dr. 
Resch a debt of gratitude which no words could discharge. The 
illustrative material which he has so patiently compiled and so clearly 
arranged, and the many luminous suggestions with which his pages 
abound constitute this noble work one of the most splendid scholarly 
achievements of the century. 

W. TayLor SMITH. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Press Division of the University of Chicago has republished, 
in pamphlet, the articlein the American Journal of Theology, by Bern- 
ard Weiss on Zhe Present Status of the Inquiry Concerning the Gen- 
uineness of the Pauline Epistles. 


Dr. EpGAR WHITTAKER Work, in his Great Moments in the Life 
of Paul (Dayton, O., W. J. Shuey, 75 cents), has described in readable, 
though colloquial style, the important scenes in the Apostle’s life. 
The book is not intended or fitted for students, but may be serviceable 
for others. 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society have reissued in an 
attractive form the well-known address of Wm. R. Williams, “The Con- 
servative Principle in our Literature.” -Although fifty years have passed 
since the address was delivered, its classic style and earnest thought 
would make it of lasting value, even if many of the dangers which 
threatened literature half a century ago, were not still to be overcome. 
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